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Night in the Ward 


In the long night silences, every sound has added significance. 
The cough from No. 3 .. . the restless turning of No. 10... 
the rustling pages of the record book . . . the quiet movement 
of feet as rounds are made . . . the whispered instructions of 
routine and emergency... ; 

The fight against sickness and disease knows no hours. 
Today, to the human skills of doctor and nurse, new and vital 
drugs are added, and the making of many of these depends 
on chemicals from Shell. 

High purity ketones, alcohols and other solvents are used in 
extraction and purification; these and other chemicals are 


also used as intermediates in synthesis, and the wide 
range of Shell glycols and polyglycols provides humectants 
and emollients. The stringent standards of quality demanded 
are easily met by Shell’s high and consistent standards 
of manufacture. 

Shell chemicals serve all industries. If you have any 
problem concerning the use of chemicals — pharmaceutical, 
industrial or agricultural — Shell can probably provide a 
good answer for a better result. 

Write to the Advertising Manager, Shell Chemical Company 
Limited, 170 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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By DAVID 


ATIONALISM i isa 4 Buropeast Bey. in the present 
the greatest paradoxes of our time: that when the 
2 power of European nations is dwindling in the world, 

when Europe as a whole is increasingly overshadowed in power 

yy the two giants of the United States and the Soviet Union, and 
in population by the other continents, the values of European 
civilization are spreading everywhere. If so many peoples in Asia 
and Africa are in revolt against European domination, it is just 
__ because: they have already been partly Europeanized ’ in their 
outlook and ideas, and are impatient to bring their own forms of 
_ government and economy still more completely into line with 
patterns derived from Europe. 

4g ‘ Their own forms of government ’—‘ their own economy ’—that 
_ is the present emphasis. Even when the peoples of Asia and 
frica, of the Near East and the Far East, are most captivated by 
_ European models, it is their own countries and populations that 
they are concerned about. What captivates them about European 
ilization is not its religion, for in recent times few other 
_ religions have been ousted by Christianity. It is not even its 
_ rationalist philosophy or its art, for these are often little appreci- 
ated. What impresses them about the civilization of the Europeans 
or the Americans, as they have experienced it, is three things in 
lar: its great material achievements in science and tech- 


its pee oratic ideals of freedom and equality of individual 
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|The Springs. of N ationalism 


THOMSON - 


in its material impact on the other continents of the world, is 
modern science and technology, a close second, in its influence 
on the spirit and outlook of other peoples, is the force of 
nationalism. 

If we ask, then, how new is nationalism in the world, we have 
to give two answers. For most of the world, outside the continents 
of Europe and America, it is very new—a result of recent history, 
mainly of the last fifty years. For Europe itself, and lands like 
North America that have been peopled mainly by Europeans, 
nationalism is some 200 years old. Some have found evidence of 
it in France in the time of Joan of Arc, and it was there clearly 


enough in Shakespeare’s England. But apart from these precocious - 


exceptions, nationalism is relatively new in the whole long history 
of European civilization. It hardly existed in the ancient world, 
and played no great part in the medieval world. It is only since 
the time of the American and French Revolutions at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and the upheavals of the Napoleonic Wars 
that ended in 1815, that all the peoples of Europe have shown 
this passion for national unity and independence, and this 
insistence that all governments shall be in some real sense national 
governments. 

Historically, then, nationalism in this sense is about as old as 
the other two great forces which have shaped modern Europe and 
which have.so impressed the non-European peoples: on the one 
hand, the movement towards democracy in the sense of universal 
suffrage and the demand for individual freedom and equal rights; 


brought about by applying science and technology to the methods 
of producing and distributing wealth, These three terms— 
nationalism, democracy, and industrialism—have come to be the 
historian’s short-hand terms for describing the great formative 
forces which, together, since the late eighteenth century have 
made our present world what it is: and it is difficult to discuss 
any one of them without relating it to the other two, reas. 
they have interacted at nearly every stage. 


’ 


Unifying Factors 

It is this very process of interaction between social, political, 
and economic movements and ideas that makes it so difficult 
to frame any clear and objective definition of nationalism. The 
proportions of the mixture—even the ingredients themselves—vary 
a great deal from country to country and from time to time, and 
it is not easy to isolate any one or two features as essential 
identification-marks of nationalism, To inhabit a well-defined 
geographical area, such as the British Isles or the Italian peninsula, 
can help to make a people one: but it is possible to develop a 
strong sense of national unity without the help of geography, 
for the Poles and the Balkan nations did so. To have a common 
religion can unify, as in the history of Spain or Sweden; but 
nationalism can transcend religious divisions, as it has done in 
Germany or the Netherlands. To share the same language and 
therefore to inherit a common literature and culture has often 
proved a source of national unity, as in Greece or Hungary; but 
Swiss nationality comprises four different languages, and while 
many Belgians speak French, some Frenchmen speak Breton. 
None of these factors of geography, or religious faith, or language ~ 
and culture—so commonly taken as the ‘ natural ’ hall-marks of 
nationalism—is in fact indispensable. One can think of as many 
instances where they have been forces of division which national- 
ism has had to overcome, as instances where they have helped to 
make for national unity. 

The same is true of race—often confused with nationality or 
treated as a basis for it. Most national groups in the world derive 
from a mixture of races, and anthropologically we are all mongrels. 
Racial nationalism, whether in the rival pan-German and pan-Slav 
movements at the end of the last century, or in the more recent 
form of Hitlerism, ceases to be nationalism; it becomes a virulent 
form of imperialism—denying national rights and even survival 
to other national groups, and an excuse for territorial aggressions. 


People’s Thoughts on Themselves 

What, then, is the crucial factor in nationalism? I think it is 
nothing more precise than the way in which people come to think 
and feel about themselves, and about the relative importance of all 
these conditions in distinguishing themselves from their neigh- 
bours. It is not a river itself that matters as a geographical 
feature; it is whether the inhabitants of both its banks think 
of it as a main artery of their common life, or as.a ‘ natural 
frontier’ between them. Great rivers like the Rhine and the 
Danube are arteries along one stretch of their course, and frontiers 
along another stretch. In a similar way a Church can promote 
national unity, especially in its earlier stages, as did the Roman 
Catholic Church in Spain or France: but later it can come to 
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divide a nation, as it did in both these countries, just as it may 


fail to transcend national feelings, as between France, Spain, and 
Italy throughout most of their history, 

The way in which a people thinks and feels about these various 
factors depends, above all, upon its history. The idea and the 
sentiment of nationality are a product of historical experience— 
the accumulated deposit, as it were, of old grievances and past 
conflicts, of a common submission to the same laws and govern- 
ment or a common resistance to a power felt to be ‘ alien *. Strong 
governments, saving their subjects from chronic disorder at home 
or from foreign invasion, have often been the chief creators of 
national loyalties—like the strong monarchy in Britain or France, 
the federal governments of Switzerland or the United States, or 
the modern dictators of the Soviet Union. On the other hand the 
very opposite can often be an equally strong stimulus to national- 
ism—long resistance to ‘foreign’ rule, as with Greek or Slav 


? 

_ Algerian Moslem resistance to Feaich tal n i 
enjoyed independence, as with Britain or Sw tzerland, P 
endurance of partition and defeat, as with Poland, can 
serve as mainsprings of nationalism. But in either case it is govern- 
ment—the state—that is the determinant. 

Wherever states have made nations in this way, they have: 
usually welded together diverse elements to make one whole com- — 
munity. The American nation has been made, from the richest — 
diversity of ingredients, by the working of one common system of — 
law and government, and the expansion of one single economy. — 
A separate and independent government has made Belgium a 
nation, and lack of it has kept Brittany a province of France. In 
the present century, therefore, it is possession of a separate and 
independent government of one’s own that has come to be the 
chief hall-mark of nationality, and the passionate desire of every 


community which feels itself to be a nation. This linking of 


nationality and government—of nation and state—came to a - 
climax in the peace settlement of 1919 as the principle of ‘ national 
self-determination ’. It reversed the older historical process where- 
by states had made nations; now nations were to make states. This — 
was justified, oddly enough, on the principles of democracy— 
principles which had evolved and been practised first by the 
nations which had .been made by states, such as Britain, France, 
Switzerland, the United States of America. 
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Two Meanings of Self-Government 
For this reason ‘ self-government’ has come to mean two quite 
different things which do not necessarily go together: on the one 
hand internal self-government—democracy, universal suffrage and 
civil liberties; on the other, national independence or ‘ home rule ’. 
To many of the young nationalist movements of Africa, Asia, and 
the Caribbean these two ideals have come to seem inseparable. 
But of course they are not inseparable. They are not even neces- 
sarily compatible. Militant ‘nationalism is often the enemy of — 
freedom and democracy, as Mussolini and Hitler showed: and 
in modern times strong-arm dictators may satisfy the demands of 
nationalism more fully that parliamentary governments. National 
cohesion may help the smooth working of démocratic institutions. — 
But let us make no mistake; the values of nationalism are not the — 
same as the values of democracy, and may easily enough conflict — 
with them, 
It was not only political nationalism, in the sense of national 
sovereignty and independence, that triumphed i in 1919, Economic 
nationalism—the ideal of ‘ economic self-sufficiency ’"—triumphed 
-as well. The new nation-states of Europe imitated the old by 
turning their political frontiers into commercial barriers; they 
regulated their separate currencies and by means of subsidies 
manipulated their economies to promote national power. Above 
all, they closed their frontiers to large-scale immigration and tried 
to promote stability of wages rather than to preserve a good supply 
of cheap labour. This reversal of nineteenth-century tendencies — 
towards free trade and free movement was welcomed and even 
demanded by organized labour in each country: trade unions — 
everywhere had an interest in keeping up the wages of their 
members by keeping out immigrant workers, Even communism, 
which had previously appealed to workers of the world to unite, 
retreated behind national frontiers. Russia began to build ‘ social- 
ism in one country’ under a strong national dictatorship. It was 
by appealing to nationalism that all the great dictgtcre: of ‘our y 
times rose to power. : 
This dynamic force of nationalism then, though it is compara- 
tively recent in its rise and ena it —— any objective defini- 
tion in terms of geograph iy or on or ture or race, continues" 
te captivate more and more of mankind. It draws its remarkable — 
strength from the depths of men’s minds and hearts, and it alone — 


alone | 
seems to satisfy the psychological needs of the masses in modern 
society. It serves to engage intense personal loyalties on behalf 
of a large territorial group, and these loyalties can be used for _ 
good or ill. In 1060 uacieae ae eae ree 
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; Polat 


By Z. N. BLAZYNSKI 


HEN the Polish Prime Minister, Mr. Cyrankiewicz, 
announced at the beginning of this year a hardening 
in the Government’s economic policy, the leader of 

a the small Roman Catholic group of deputies, Pro- 

- fessor Stomma, warned the party not to revert to ruling ‘in the 
teeth of public opinion’. It could not be denied, he said, that 
certain anarchic tendencies had come to the fore and that social 

scipline left much to be desired, but it would be basically wrong 

_ to draw the conclusion from this that there should be a return 
to Stalinist tule by ‘administrative 
pressures ’, It is true, said Stomma, ‘ that 
the Polish community is difficult to 

+ govern, but it is still more difficult to 

govern against the community ’*. The fact 
that he could say this in a Communist 

- parliament demonstrated that the ‘ Octo- 

_ ber gains’ still count for something. 

__ What he. said however, wrote the 
special correspondent of The. Times, re- 
flects to a a extent the dilemma con- 

j fronting Mr. Gomulka and the Polish 
Communist Party in the fourth year of 
his régime. This is, first of all, how to 
"persuade the Polish people, disappointed 

in many. of their hopes of the ‘ Polish 
_ October ’, to put their hearts into policies 
_ for which they have little enthusiasm, 
without departing completely from ‘the 
pies liberal ‘Polish road to 
socialism’. This amounts also to the 
_ frightening realization by Polish Com- 
munist leaders that they have failed to 
establish effective control and direction in 
_ the country. As The Observer has put it, 
: ‘the Polish Communist leaders have 


After the October upheaval in 1956 the Polish Communists 
proclaimed their intention to realize the so-called Polish economic 
model. One reform was aimed at a change in the structure of 
Polish industry. Each industrial enterprise was to be transformed 
into an independent, self-supporting unit, Other reforms, through 
adequate changes in wages and price levels, were meant to intro- 
duce gradually the conditions of a competitive market, where 
prices are determined by supply and demand. Since the middle 
of 1958 the main features of the Polish economic model have 
been gradually abandoned. These 
developments resulted in a mixed 
economic pattern. Neither the strict 
directives issued by the planners, nor 
economic incentives nullified by an ill- 
balanced price structure, proved sufficient 
to stimulate economic activity. The 
whole system broke down in the middle 
of 1959. 

The difficulties in the supply of food, 
and particularly meat, to the market, the 
phenomenon of over-investment, and the 

- shortage of some raw materials (revealed 
by Mr. Gomulka a few weeks ago) are but 
symptoms of the mismanagement and the 
failure of planning. The shortage of raw 
materials, particularly iron ore and rolled 
steel, supplied mainly by Russia, is dis- 
quieting. ° 

Even so, the gloomy picture of the 
economic situation presented by Mr. 
Gomulka at the October 1959 plenum 
of the central committee of the Polish 
Communist Party seemed somehow 
exaggerated. There was a slight decline 

- in livestock, about 3-4 per cent., but 


finally realized that they have become the yy, Saiadvctew (Gonvulka, Fisst Sekretery of. the agricultural production of grain reached 


__ centre of one of the anomalies of modern 
* times—a totalitarian ruling party with- — 
out a totalitarian state’. In this they are unique in the ‘ socialist 

_ camp’. This is why Mr. Gomulka has decided to make sure that 

the Communist Party is really ruling Poland by tightening its 

control on the country. The time has come for more discipline, for 
harder times and for harder men. 

The immediate issue Mr. Gomulka has chosen for this depar- 
ture is the economic difficultiés Poland encountered last summer. 
_ There seem to be two reasons for this choice, First, the party is 
trying to extricate itself from the difficulties into which it fell. 
_ Secondly, Mr. Khrushchev’s directive to ‘synchronize watches ’ in 
the “building of socialism’, particularly in countries lagging be- 
hind in industrial and agricultural development, may have some- 
thing to do with the hardening of Polish economic policy. 
Be There are four main factors which contribute to Polish economic 
_ ills. There is the high pressure of an exceptionally fast-growing 
_ population on limited resources. There is an incompetent manage- 
‘ment of the national economy. There is the failure of a rigidly 
centralized and inconsistent Communist planning which has 
arently forgotten that a large part of the economy—agriculture 
still overwhelmingly in the hands of small-scale private enter- 

se and therefore not amenable to planning. State farms cover 
only about 11 per cent. of the land, and agricultural co-operatives 
ot more than 1 per.cent. Lastly, there is a visible lack of disci- 
ae in work and wages and a low productivity not only by 

n standards but also by some ‘socialist’ standards, In 

art these spring from Poland’s tragic history during the war 

i after, and in ip from. the widespread lack of sympathy 
ith communism, 
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Polish United Workers Party 


all time after-war records and the indus- 
trial production in 1959 increased by 
9 per cent. Mr. Gomulka’s exaggeration of the discouraging 
factors may be explained by the need to introduce sterner 
measures in view of the necessity for ‘the synchronization of 
watches ’, in other words for quickening the pace of Polish indus- 
trial development. A Polish deputy prime minister, Mr. Tokarski, 
a Stalinist, recalled to high office in October 1959, has indicated 
that in the next five-year plan, 1961-1965, investments will be 
increased by 40-45 per cent. and that a much higher proportion 
is scheduled to go to the heavy industries—power, mining, chemi- 
cals, iron and steel. This tendency runs counter to the attitude 
of the present chief of economic planning, Jedrychowski, who 
has given repeated warnings against excessive capital investment, 
which is accompanied by price increases, a drop in real earnings, 
and a chronic shortage of goods on the market. 

In the last three years of the ‘ Polish experiment’ real wages 
were up by about 34 per cent. and production by only 21 per 
cent. But the inflationary pressure was not due to an insufficient 
aggregate output or to excessive purchasing power. It came from 
an ill-balanced structure of production and a fallacious price 
structure, Yet, reverting to pre-October Stalinist economic 
policies, Mr. Gomulka cut purchasing power drastically and 
lowered the workers’ living standards by decreasing their real 
earnings. So much he has admitted publicly himself. 

Not only labour competitions and ‘socialist labour brigades’ 
were revived but also the general upgrading | of labour norms has 
been undertaken. The new ‘ technical norms’, introduced into the 
building industry on April 1, are higher by 5-6 per cent., and it 
is expected that the average increase will amount to 20 per cent, 


of previous norms, As the wage freeze 
the same time a steep rise in produc 
coupled with mass dismissals from work, means that workers will 


have to invest a bigger amount of work for the same amount of © 
pay. The spreading discontent among the industrial workers is 


reported by the press and admitted by Mr. Gomulka. 

The hardening of economic policies was bound to influence 
other fields of public life. The party policy of ‘cultural choice’ 
in literature and the arts, proclaimed in December 1958 and 
dictated by ‘ socialist ideological criteria ’, has been sternly carried 
on. Nonconformist writers have been dismissed from the editorial 
offices of Nowa Kultura and other newspaper and radio offices. 
Film producers were told that their films might be winning prizes 
abroad, but that only showed they were regarded by ‘ bourgeois ” 
foreigners as ‘ anti-socialist ’. Pressure, mainly economic, is being 
put on authors to write on party lines. After over a year of such 
pressures, the Minister of Culture, Mr, Galinski, had to admit 
recently that ‘ ideological paral * reigns supreme in Polish 
films, theatre, and plastic arts. ; 

The party has failed also to attract youth, despite strenuous 
‘efforts, mainly because young people are fed up with politics. 
At a congress of the Polish Students Association, its secretary, 
‘Mr, Olszowski, complained that universities provide constantly 
the arena for ‘ideological struggle’, that there are symptoms of 
“bourgeois norms of social existence, of existentialist theories and 
attitudes, of complete indifference towards building of socialism ’. 
The recent congress of the Communist youth organization, the 
Socialist Youth Union, confirmed that because of what has hap- 
pened the party leaders are all out for a new ideological and 
political offensive among the youth. As Mr. Gomulka stressed, 
. this has to be done by ‘ patient education ’ and not by a miraculous 
‘leap forward ’, Here again he differs in his approach from Com- 
munist leaders in other countries of the Sino-Soviet bloc. And 
in the party itself the membership has dropped to slightly over 
1,000,000, its lowest level since the end of the second world war. 
During the Poznan strike ‘ the political activity of the party organ- 
ization was inadequate’, as the Poznan party secretary admitted. 


Paradoxically, the party seems to have turned for help to- 


peasants and the Catholic Church, in order to gain their support 
for its economic policies and further economic development, 
which is indispensable in present Polish conditions. Mr. Gomulka’s 
safety valves—elimination of the police terror and lively contacts 
with the West—remain open. In spite of the intensive campaign 


‘is contemplated—this, mec 
the fact remains that forced collect 


in Poland. And in this respect the Polish 
occupies a unique position in the Soviet bloc. 
What is more, after over a year of tension ee conflicts i in ry 
relations between the Church and the State, steps are reported to 
have been taken towards reconciliation. According to Western | 
sources the mixed Church-State commission, which comprises 
the representatives from the Episcopate, the Government, and 
the Communist Party, met a few weeks ago and, after discussing 
the main points at issue, agreed to have them further examined © 
by subordinate bodies. The present stage—of negotiations in place 
of open conflict—was ushered in, according to Western reports, 
with the meeting in January 1960 between the Primate of Poland, 


Cardinal Wyszynski, and Mr. Gomulka. There are several prob- 


lems to be settled, such as the crippling taxation against the 
Church, the Church’s property rights in the Western territories, 
building of new churches, the problem of charitable, social, and ~ 
educational activities of the Church, and the religious education 
in schools which has been hampered by the party at local levels. 
There is also the Government’s campaign for birth control, con-— 


-demned strongly by the Church. There is little doubt that the 


party would like to obtain the support of the Church in its 
economic policies, in its campaign against dishonesty in work, 
drunkenness, and corruption (which, by the way, were also strongly 
condemned in the Lenten pastoral letter, read in the Polish 
churches). And recently four Polish bishops, as the only church 
dignitaries from any Communist country, were allowed to go to 
Rome, ‘ad limina apostolorum’, for the second time in about a 
year. A new modus vivendi between Church and State would 
act as a much needed stabilizing factor in the Polish situation. __ 
One basic dilemma in Poland remains unsolved, The Polish 
Communists monopolize political power in an overwhelmingly 
Catholic country. But, as George Sherman wrote in The Observer, 
this political control glides helplessly over the surface of society. 
People must not do certain things, but are no longer forced to do 
a whole host of others. As a result no one is satisfied, but no one is 
powerful enough to change matters decisively. The party on the 
one hand and the people on the other are not free to act as they 
please. They are aware of the essential boundary that divides 
resentment from chaotic upheaval with all its possible con- 
sequences.—Euro pean Services i =iegt 
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a By JULIAN DUGUID | : | iB 

Bi ROM the air Berlin looked peaceful, like an architect’s — This should not be taken to mean that a state of war exists 


model in the sun. The great west road from Potsdam 

was hardly more than a thread as it passed the Charlot- 

tenburg Palace and ran through the empty Tiergarten 
on its way to the Brandenburg Gate, where the suburbs of 
Moscow begin. As I landed at Tempelhof airport I promised 
myself a good look at this uniquely divided city. Here, East and 
West are locked in an uneasy wrestler’s embrace; and I wanted 
to feel the tensions which Berliners take for granted. 

At first, I could feel no tensions. West Berlin is a charmless 
place: a bustling, do-it-yourself kind of city where a stranger 
goes unnoticed. Nine-tenths of the houses are new; concrete flats 
without much character; but there are plenty of goods in the © 
- shops, and the crowds look glossily well-fed. One is conscious of 
roaring prosperity. It is when one begins talking to people that 
_ the tensions come to life. The Eastern volcano is so near, Mr. 
Khrushchev’s shadow so menacing, that the frontier has a morbid 
attraction. It gives a strangely adventurous flavour to the most 
innocent walk across the boundary. One has a feeling of secret 
danger, of police waiting to pounce. One is glad to have taken 
the precaution of informing the Western authorities that on 
Saturday afternoon one is going for a stroll through the Curtain. 


between East and West Berlin: that the frontier is never crossed 
except by refugees. Every day, 30,000 East Berliners go to work 
in West Berlin, while 18,000 West Berliners are employed in 
Communist factories. There is a permitted ebb and flow. In 
addition the police, who oppose each other in matters of practical 
‘politics, are surprisingly helpful and tolerant when it comes to 
catching criminals. They can telephone direct across the border 
with requests for information and for finger-prints : ‘though ; 
ordinary telephone calls have been cut off for years. 
Behind this normal exchange there is a silent, nper ; 
flow of people: a literal underground movement. Two under- 
ground railways run between East and West: 2,000 refugees a. 
week use them to escape to freedom. Even Germans can get tired - "i 
of being regimented : and in East Berlin they have even invented — 
a brand-new marriage custom to cover the period of flitting. je 
Once a couple decide to clear out, they are moving in th 
shadow of disaster. The first move lies with the man. He ma 
several journeys to the West, trying to look inconsp S. 
dare not take parcels or a suitcase for fear of the secret 
and a three-year term in gaol. He wears his spare clothes 
neath, and in kis\pockeme any. small valuables: 
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rescued as much as he can he reports to the barracks at Marien- 
felde, the western clearing-house for refugees. He is interrogated, 
kept for ten days, and then flown into Western Germany. 

When his wife hears that he has gone, she at once becomes 
hysterical. She rushes to the authorities in a rage and tells them 
that her swine of a husband has deserted to the fascist hyenas, 
and will they please help her to divorce him? Her rage and her 
hysteria are necessary. If she gave the impression of being pleased 
she would lose her flat and her furniture; and her children might 
well be taken from her. So she gets her quick divorce and settles 
down to wait. Her greatest trial at this period is that the children 
also must be bluffed. She can take no risk of their betraying the 
dangerous plot she is engaged in. After a varying number of 
months the husband finds a job, settles down in a temporary 
camp, and sends word to his wife—who is no longer his wife— 
through a friend. She, too, begins quiet little journeys, She dare 
not sell the furniture: that would unmask her to the neighbours. 
Presently she gathers her children, abandons her household 
treasures, and slips away to Marienfelde to rejoin her husband. 

It is a curious cross-light on religious practice that the Lutheran 
Church, at the end of all this, remarries them; the Roman Church, 


_ with a snort of derision, declares they have never been divorced. 


I went out to Marienfelde to see this process in action. The 
barracks were full of people waiting their turn for questioning. 
They were neither ragged nor hungry, but ordinary men and 
women who had had enough of communism: teachers, nurses, 
and factory workers of the kind that like to think for themselves. 

I watched one of the tribunals. There were three tables in the 
room, at each of which sat an assessor. These men had been 
refugees themselves, and they knew what questions to ask. Where 
had the applicant lived? Why did he want to leave the East? 
Had he been ill-treated? Gradually I formed a picture of life 
beyond the Curtain. It was not a picture of physical brutality, nor 
even of great privation. The Socialist Democratic Republic of 
Eastern Germany is not in any sense starving: Housing, of course, 
is short, but so it is in the West; and there is a certain wry sort of 
justice in the way that flats are allocated. If you give your labour 
voluntarily for four hours on Sunday mornings, at the end of 
400 hours—that is, two years—you get your flat. They don’t 
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Police in East Berlin looking across the border towards a block of modern 
flats in the Western sector 
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Scene at Marienfelde, Western Germany’s clearing-house for refugees 


cheat: you get it. This means, of course, that practising Chris- 
tians are worse housed than conforming atheists: the whole 
economy is slanted towards the Marxist-Leninist believer. 

I saw a man in a leather jacket explain what had caused him 
to escape. He was a foreman in a state-owned factory, and he 
was expected to spend his spare time doing propaganda jobs for 
the party. A convinced Communist for years, he was now bored 
and restless: the nagging had broken him down. His mates were 
annoyed by his failure to attend compulsory meetings and he was 
running out of excuses. Soon he would lose his job, his privileges, 
and probably his flat. With the air of one who has discovered the 
fallacy of the paternal State, he said that East Germans had not 
been allowed to think for themselves since 1933. The assessors 
passed him without difficulty. 

It was with these things in mind that I left on. my underground 
journey in the opposite direction. It was a bright, clear afternoon, 
and the city was noisy with people. In the West, the shops were 
full of some of the finest goods in Europe, The crowds were 
strolling amiably. It was difficult to realize that fourteen years ago 
not one tenth of these buildings existed, that these shops and 
these houses were rubble. I remembered the astonishing experience 
of visiting some points along the frontier as it cuts through Berlin 
itself, It bisects 500 streets, each with eight armed policemen on 
twenty-four-hour guard-duty, the shifts changed every two hours. 
Standing on the boundary and looking west, one sees two armed 
policemen and a skyline of proud new buildings. Standing on the 
boundary and looking east, one sees six armed policemen and a 
much more ragged skyline. It is the most dramatic reminder of 
the interlocking of East and West. 

The underground train is less dramatic, unless you know its 
history. As I entered the station near the zoo, I wondered how 
many of these people were on their way to Marienfelde. Their 
faces told me nothing. Like Englishmen going about their busi- 
ness, they travelled with supreme indifference towards the other 
people in the carriage. As I journeyed east, however, a subtle 
difference occurred, Past Neander, the atmosphere sharpened. One 
grew conscious of people’s eyes. When a man entered the com- 


A shop window in East Berlin, with a photograph of Mr. Khrushchev 
and a caption advocating a peace treaty 


_ partment he gave a sharp look round, as if searching for hidden 


police. One glance was all that he allowed himself, and then he 


stared at the floor. The smell of tobacco was cruder, and the sour 


odour of bodies which comes from indifferent plumbing. 

I got off at Alexanderplatz, the old Scotland Yard of Berlin. 
Tt was still mainly in ruins. Up towards the Brandenburg Gate I 
saw all that remains of the bunker in which Hitler committed 
suicide. It is a barren half-acre of ground, like a Corporation 
rubbish-dump, on which a man was burning rags. I have never 
seen a fitter memorial. 

After the West, the streets of East Berlin might belong to 
another city. Except for Stalinallee, which is window-dressing for 
tourists, the shops are small and ill-stocked and there are few cars 


to be seen. The houses have long needed painting; and the people 
_are clothed as drably as they are in Soviet Russia. The faces are 


solemnly blank: with only that sudden glance when they meet a 
suspicious stranger to show that their thoughts are still alive. 
There was a fair on in the huge Marx-Engelsplatz, which used 
to be the Lustgarten; and I strolled in and out among the crowd. 
High above our heads was a hoarding, the biggest I have ever 
seen, which proclaimed in letters six feet high: SoOzIALISMUS: 
Das Ist Der FRIEDEN, and I reflected that if socialism were really 


peace the faces might have looked less frozen, Also, I remembered 


Marienfelde and its weekly 2,000 refugees. 
In spite of the glumness of the faces, there was a good. deal 


Mr. Chou En-lai’s Visit to Tdi 


By CHARLES WHEELER, B.B.C. Delhi correspondent 


FTER Mr. Nehru’s six-day talks in New Delhi with the 


Chinese Prime Minister, Mr. Chou En-lai, indications — 
_are that the Chinese do not, at least for the present, 


intend to press forward beyond what they call the 


‘line of control’; in other words, to penetrate any further into— 
Indian territory. Equally, India does not intend to try to push © 


the Chinese out. The border dispute remains, but it has become 
less heated. And that, from the Indian point of view, is about 


~ all that can be said of gains. 


For the rest, the outlook is bleak. While the talks were going 


on, a good deal was said and written in New Delhi about the 


impact on Mr. Chou En-lai of a frigid reception and of the 


_ persuasive arguments of the Indian leaders who took it in turns 
to talk to him—to brainwash him, as one optimist called it. It is 


admitted now that the Chinese left India, in the words of one 


commentator, unmoved, undented, unbowed, uninstructed, and 


- 


agree with your assessment’, he replied. ‘Our friendshi with 


“two old men, A uniforme band on a staj 


<dasies of a White Christmas ’, 


that Sent: merrier than their riders. The pane were TORE. ; 
slowly, buying shoddy goods at high prices from pally painted. - 


stalls. Everything was lively, except the customers. 


Suddenly the band stopped Playing, and the bandmaster_ came 
to the microphone. He said: ‘ We are fortunate to have with us” 
a afternoon our friend Willy So-and-So. He has a message for 

The crowd began to clap, dutifully moving inwards. Willy 


Be ates was a powerful, genial man with an air of authority. — 


He spoke for two or three minutes. His sentences were crisp and 
neat. He did not shout or rant. When he had done, he smiled and ~ 
withdrew; and the crowd clapped again as it dispersed, I found — 
he was a police inspector delivering a political pep-talk, ~ 

At eleven o’clock that night I went to the Potsdammerplatz, = 
where the foreign sectors of Berlin meet in an enormous circle. 
I stood on the edge of the British sector and watched the crowd — 
emerging from a neon-lighted cinema. It was a familiar, common- 
place sight; but it had a quiet drama if you looked below the 
surface, These people were East Berliners. In their own part of 
the city they had magnificent theatre and opera; but their movies 
were propaganda, on a level with Willy So-and-So, West Berlin — 
understood their desire for a lighter kind of nonsense and Played 
a little trick of counter-propaganda, One West German mark is 
worth three East German marks; but East Berliners could go 
to a cinema and buy their seats at par. Then the cinema-owner — 
took their East Marks to the West Berlin authorities who paid — 
him back in full. The money was felt to be well spent since it 
filled the Eastern heads with Western dreams, i 

It is a matter of genuine bewilderment as to why the East Be 
German authorities permit so much coming and going. It would 
be the work of half an hour to shut those 500 streets and put — 
customs barriers on the Underground. I do not intend to explore — 
the official and private guesses. But my stay in Berlin did show 
me the unnerving | effect on behaviour when someone as strong, as BS 
Mr. Khrushchev is breathing down one’s neck. ~ 

Curiously enough, I met Mr, Khrushchev in the national gallery 
in East Berlin, In one of the downstairs rooms there is that mar- — 
vellous terracotta bust of Alexander VI, the Borgia pope. I gazed — 
at the masterpiece full-face, admiring the liveliness of the features, — 
the magnificent triple crown. With reverence for the genius of — 
the sculptor, I moved slowly round the plinth; and there, in the — 
lines of the clay, was the familiar Mr. Khrushchev, The profile” 
was unmistakable: the hard and humorous eyes, the curved nose, 
the softly peasant jowl. I left the gallery thoughtfully. - . 

—Home Service — 


unconverted, Watching Mr. Chou closely at a remarkable late 
night news conference he gave just before he left, we realized 


chow maddeningly inflexible he must have seemed to Mr. Nehru, 


who has spoken feelingly about the problem of making contact — 
with the Chinese mind. One example—after Mr. Chou had — 
announced in a formal statement that Sino-Indian friendship — 
would live on for tens of thousands of years, an Indian correspon- 


dent, braver than most of his colleagues, suggested that in the — 
‘present circumstances, Indian feelings towards China were rather 


of bitterness, disillusionment, and hostility. Mr. Chou looked the 
Indian straight in the eye and put on a cordial smile: ‘ I do. not — 


India is immortal. I request you, as an Indian journalist, to 
my warmest greetings to the Indian people’, It was 
grotesque: and it was deflating. After this, the In LC 
dents ooahael es to Cine 3 about pa of 


a unreal. It eye het ae Chives Besa with them to 

Ihi little documentary evidence to back up their claims. Mr. 
Chou would simply state that the Chinese had administered a 
certain area, Ladakh, for 200 years. Mr. Nehru would reply that 
surely Chinese troops had first entered this region in 1957. Mr: 
Chou would not agree, and then he would propose that, pending 

a final settlement, neither side should put forward any territorial 

claims. As for the settlement, it should be sought, he proposed, on 

_» the basis of what he called ‘present actualities’, meaning, of 
course, ‘ What we have, we hold’. 

It was not a situation in which India could bargain. It is 
_ generally taken for granted here that until shortly before these 
talks began, Mr. Nehru, if he had been left to himself, would 

have preferred to make the best of an ugly situation and in effect 

_ swop Chinese-occupied Ladakh for Chinese recognition of the 


Pp 
after the talks, people are saying th 
convinced Mr. Nehru that a bargain would, as likely as not, turn | 
out to be a trap, and an agreement with ‘China as valueless as 
those India had signed with China ten years before. 

Hence the deadlock—a deadlock made no less complete by the 
agreement to continue talks of a purely technical nature at the 
official level, from June to September. Meanwhile, Indians are 
resigning themselves to the inevitable: cold war with China. The 
news, towards the end of the week, has not been reassuring. China, 
we now know, has built a second major road in Ladakh. Possibly 
more ominous, though to Indians less emotionally disturbing, is 
China’s reported offer to build a highway from Lhasa in Tibet 
southwards to Katmandu. At Katmandu this road would connect 
with the Indian-built road across the mountains into India. 

Simultaneously it is reported that Russian engineers have 
completed in record time the survey of an east-west road in Nepal, 
running parallel to the Indian frontier. Such, in the Himalayas, 
is the irony of foreign aid. 

—‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 


a pee: The Walnut of Asia 


~R. SYNGMAN RHEE was the walnut of Asia. His 
face is crinkled and brown, his mouth often pursed, 
his eyes pouchy. His right eyebrow is habitually 
cocked in an attitude of half-quizzical, half-sardonic 
interrogation. His mental shell seems as tough 
as a tortoise’s. With it goes, or perhaps went 
until a few days ago, the composure of a man 
absolutely sure that he and his cause are right, 
and the grace of an eastern aristocrat, which 
he is. 
He was born, eighty-five years ago, into a 
branch of the Korean royal house. But it was 
_ for agitating against the monarchy that, as a 
~ young ‘man, he was tortured and then exiled. 
He became a Christian, a Methodist, and — 
studied in America. When, before the first 
_ world war, Japan occupied Korea, he went 
back briefly, but was expelled again. After that, 
he became in turn a guerrilla leader and a 
lobbyist in Washington—an expatriate work- 
ing for Korean independence. Even before 
1914 fellow-revolutionaries accepted him as 
their future president, if and when indepen- 
dence was won. But it was not until 1945 that 
he came home, bringing with him his Austrian 
wife, whom many consider as determined and 
able as he is. She has a handsome, central 
European, peasant face, which, with time, has 
taken on an eastern air. 
- Other refugee politicians came back, too; and after three years 
_ of intrigue, intimidation, and violence, Mr. Syngman Rhee came 
_ to power in 1948. These methods were well known in Korean 
olitics, and they have stayed so. Assassination has been common. 
In 1957, a half-dead man was dumped from a lorry in front of 
- my billet, his petrol-soaked clothes blazing. One instrument was 
the police—self-consciously arrogant and often brutal. Another 
as the rationing system. In Seoul I have seen people in a so- 
alled ‘spontaneous demonstration’ queuing up for their local 
ganizer to tick them off on his list. Otherwise they might have 
one hungry. 2 
syngman Rhee’s contempt for the forms of democracy seemed 
olute. In 1952, when the National Assembly tried to thwart 
, his agents set about its members with threats of court- 
al, pavade of young bullies, and police intimidation, The 
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Mr. Syngman Rhee, who has retired 
after twelve years as President of South 
Korea 


IVOR JONES* on Mr. Syngman Rhee 


distinction between treason and opposition became so tenuous that 
few honest and independent men chose, or were allowed, to stay 
in public life. And although Syngman Rhee himself has always 
lived quite simply, he was surrounded by corruption. 

At times, too, he treated his allies with 
almost as little consideration as he showed 
the opposition; especially perhaps in_ his 
efforts to sabotage the truce negotiations in 
1953. As against this, it can be said that he 
took Korean political methods as he found 
them; at least three attempts have been made 
to kill him; that perhaps he did not know of 
some of the things done in his name and that, 
as he saw it, everything was for the greater 
glory of Korea. More than this, he has, for 
many of these twelve years, been a genuine 
national leader, representing the will of most 
of his people and their hatreds too. Also, 
opposition to him was never completely 
crushed, and the press was never completely 
muzzled—partly because of the courage of 
journalists themselves. 

But still, the 22,000,000 people of South 
Korea have little to show for his years of power. 
The country has cruel problems, even for Asia. 
But progress has been painfully slow, even 
granted that some American hopes were wildly 
optimistic by any Korean standard. Since the 
war some factories have been built, and electric 
plant. Many ruined buildings have been restored, and here and 
there new houses built. But millions are still desperately poor. A 
United Nations report showed in 1957 that, allowing for under- 
employment, 3,500,000 people were in effect out of work. There 
has been little change since then as far as I know. In Seoul, 
thousands and thousands of the growing population are crowded 
into squalid shacks, All this is in spite of foreign economic aid— 
mostly American—that now amounts to about £500,000,000. 
This help has accounted for nearly a third of the country’s ‘total 
income; today, in fact, South Korea is rather like a man kept 
alive by blood transfusions. Indeed, extracting these doles year 
after year from America has been one of Rhee’s greatest achieve- 
ments. And the United States has done much in other ways, too, 
until recently to maintain his prestige. 

—‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 


i * Iyor Jones was formerly a B.B.C. special correspondent in Korea 
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at the Chinese attitude finally 
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Royal Wedding 


OMORROW Princess Margaret, second daughter of the 
late King George VI and Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother, will be married in Westminster Abbey to Mr. 
Antony Armstrong-Jones, formerly a successful profes- 


sional photographer. It will be a public wedding in the sense 


that’ millions of people will be able to watch the ceremony on 
their television screens. Indeed, viewers will be able to see and 
hear as much of it as some of the invited guests, Twenty-five 
B.B.C. television cameras will be on duty and, apart from those 
who function in sound broadcasting, there will be a number of 
commentators, headed, as usual, by Richard Dimbleby. Thus it 
will be a notable occasion. - 

It is often stated that royalty cannot expect to enjoy a private 
lie. Princess Margaret and her fiancé were fortunate that the 
corps of reporters and gossip writers assigned to cover royal affairs 


in this country or made available from abroad were unable to” 


break the news of their engagement before it was officially re- 
leased. Since then, however, the popular press has given its readers” 
much information. The story is related that in the office of one 
Sunday newspaper a girl was found crying because she was the 
only member of the editorial staff who was not personally 
acquainted with the prospective bridegroom. The preparations for 
the wedding of ‘ Margaret’ and ‘ Tony’, as the sub-editors call 
them, have been fully described; details about the “best man’ or 


_ best men have been published; the guests, from princes to char- 


ladies, have been named; background stories of the short, but 
full and fascinating life of Mr. Armstrong-Jones have been serial- 
ized; and one enterprising newspaper offered a reader a honey- 
moon similar to that of Princess Margaret, although one assumes 
that this could not be arranged aboard the royal yacht, 

The democratization of the monarchy appears to outsiders to 
have gone forward rapidly in recent years. The abolition of the 
system of receiving débutantes at the Palace—although it is re- 
ported that this year the ‘ debs’ are putting a brave front on the 
matter—the informal luncheon parties, the appearance of- the 
Duke of Edinburgh with his own television programme have all 


brought home to the Queen’s subjects a realization of this trend. | 


One imagines that some of the changes in procedure and emphasis 


would have perplexed the present Queen’s grandfather and would 
certainly have surprised Queen Victoria, It has been widely — 


realized that, whatever privileges they may have, the Queen and 
the Royal Family live a busy life in which they devote themselves 
unstintingly to the manifold duties, ceremonial and other, which 
attach to the. accepted concept of constitutional monarchy, Their © 


burden is considerable, even if it is not as great as that of the 


President of the United States, who is both ceremonial head of 


state and effective ruler of his country, though he, of course, — 


cannot now occupy that position for more than eight years, It is 
because of this realization that the vast numbers of people who 
participate vicariously in the royal wedding will extend their 
good wishes to the Princess and her future husband and hope 


_ that they will enjoy not only a useful public life but a re 


private one as well. 
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Tur : STUDENT DISTURBANCES in Ze have Sees i 


in many quarters, and in general the prevailing note has been one 


of criticism of the Turkish Government's policy. In Communist A 


Eastern Germany the home service radio compared conditions in — 


Turkey to those in South Korea. Both countries, said the com- — 
mentator, were U.S.-occupied and recipients of U.S. military aid, 
maintained excessive armies, persecuted opponents, and were 


in the grip of inflation. Similar conditions prevailed in South 


Viet-Nam, Pakistan, and Thailand, a fitting commentary on Mr. 
Herter’s speech at the Cento meeting in Tehran, where he had 
called on ‘the free world to defend freedom and prosperity ’. 


Events in all these countries, the East German commentator con- _ 


tinued, proved that the fabric of the free world was beginning to ~ 
crack, itself a sign that the time was ripe for coexistence. And yet, 
in Western Germany, the investor of hundreds of millions in _ 
Turkey, the Chancellor, addressing his Party Congress, had 
restated the old policy. 
In the United States the New York Herald Tribune ate 
Turkey is an integral part of the Western Alliance, and our 
contribution to Turkey’s military and economic strength has been 


immense. We cannot, however, order Mr. Menderes to reform, — 


and he is not, apparently, a man who takes hints easily, if one 
judges by the futility of his efforts to muzzle the press. Let us 
hope, however, that he has taken note of what has happened in~ 
Korea and that his judgment as a politician will prompt him to 
draw the appropriate lessons. : 
In West Germany the newspaper the Sueddeutsche Zeitung said 
that Turkey was now paying for an undemocratic régime which 
persecuted the opposition and brutally suppressed the freedom of 
the press. The journal hoped that the Government would still, 
before it was too late, find its way out of a situation into which 
it had brought itself by its dictatorial course. The right-wing 
French newspaper L’Aurore thought that in proclaiming martial 
law the Turkish Government had taken an unwise decision. It — 
risked creating the impression abroad that there was a parallel 


‘between events in Turkey and in Seoul. But, continued L’Aurore, 


there was, in fact, nothing in common, To Western democrats 
the suspension of ‘Mr. Inénii seemed excessive. But this was no 
reason to condemn the Ankara Government. In Turkey there — 
was no Western type of democracy, and had Mr. Inonii been in 
power he would not have acted differently towards Menderes. 
Communist radio stations, as well as transmissions from Cairo, — 
continue to make imperialism and colonialism in Africa a major 


target of political attack. The ‘ Voice of Free Africa * in Swahili, 


which appears to come from Cairo, singled out one Kenya African 
leader in a somewhat unusual context: 

The British imperialists are employing Jews to strengthen their 
unjustified opposition to Kenya’ s independence. They are using 
Muliro to bring the Jews into Kenya and to induce them to 
supply him with funds to run his party. Muliro’s aim is to 
enable the Jews to replace the British imperialists in Kenya, 

although the Jews are known to be imperialists, transgressors and 
~ usurpers of human rights. We want the natives to open their eyes 
to these new plots of the British imperialists and the settler dogs. — 
The Czechoslovak radio, commenting on the recent attainment of 
independence by French Togoland, quoted Rude Pravo: _ 

The people of Togo won their independence against systematic 
attempts to link Togo either to the French community or the 
British Commonwealth in West Africa. The people of the country, ze 


will take their affairs into their own hands and they can be certain _ 


they will find sincere friends in the world who will help them. 


Cairo radio in Swahili and Somali, commenting cautiously on se 
Dr. Banda’s release and on his plans and intentions, said: a 


The settlers, instead of being inclined to suppress Dr. Banda’s- 
ideas by imprisoning him and torturing him, have di 
him and deadened his feelings. Perhaps the forthcoming London 
conference on Nyasaland may take the form of a stage play : pe 
which certain persons take part, after which the British Colonial _ 
Secretary will announce his constitution. For this reason, p: Se 
observers do not expect that the July talks will be of 


in gran Nyasaland genuine indepen 
sagt hor on Information collected by the B.B. 
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Did You Hear That? 


BUSH BABIES 
‘THE ABORIGINAL CHILD of Central Australia opens 
his eyes to a harsh land, an all but waterless country 
where the great plains stretch always the same for 
day after day of travel’, said JoHN PATON in 
*“Woman’s Hour’ (Light Programme). ‘Life is a 
hard business, and every day sees the same problem 
to face: find food and water or perish. Adults and 
children are engaged in this all-important matter 
from the moment the sun rises. But what of the 
little ones, the piccaninnies too young to hunt, too 
small to dig for roots and grubs? 

‘The day begins at “piccaninny dawn ”—the 
darkest hour of the night, just before sunrise, when 
the first baby wakes in the little camp and cries 
for warmth and food. The sun comes up to show 
the huddle of wind-breaks, roughly plaited shelters, 
each a mere wall against the prevailing wind, with 
its fire in front of it. 

“With the light, the men pick up spear and 
woomera and fade into the bush in search of game, 
while the women gather the children round them and 
wander off from the camp, each with her digging 
stick, peering at the ground for evidence of the 
succulent yams that grow just under the surface, or 
the little ant-heaps where grass-seeds have been pains- 
takingly collected throughout the season, and which 
can be ground up to make bread. The children walk with them. 

“The kwiais, the little boys of five or six, proudly swing their 
toy spears and clutch a younger brother by the hand. The little 
girls stay beside their mothers, learning how to spot the signs 
of yams and witchetty grubs, those big white maggots, which I 
think delicious. 

‘The boys’ favourite game is “corroboree ”, the ritual dances 
of their elders, painting the totem signs on their bodies with 
smears of dust, and singing half-remembered catches from the 
dances they have seen their elders perform. Or a boomerang con- 
test is held, using the small, acutely curved boomerangs. 

‘What stories there are to tell the children, here, where every 
tree, every hillock, and every waterhole is the abode of some hero 
of mythology. The older boys and girls tell the stories to the 
little ones, and so the fairy tales of the tribes are kept alive. 

‘Perhaps there is a waterhole near the camp, and in the after- 
noon the women and children go for a swim, splashing in the 
ice-cold water. And so back to camp, where the men will have 
arrived with the day’s bag—a kangaroo or a couple of rabbits. 

‘But the best times of all are when the tribe is gathered 
together for a corroboree, perhaps to ensure good hunting in 
the coming season, when the old men 
bring out the magic stones, and the 
people sing to them, asking for good 
hunting and rain. Then the tabus are 
relaxed, and the boys and girls all play 
together, and wander from fireside to 
fireside, assured of a welcome every- 
where. 

* And then to sleep, lying naked on the 
desert sand, curled in front of the low 
fire to await the baby’s cry at “ picca- 
ninny daylight”, ready for another day 
in the bush’. 
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‘DIFFICULT’ POETRY? 

Ix ‘Monitor’ last week B.B.C. tele- 
vision viewers heard some of the ques- 
tions which were put to W. H. Auden, 
the poet, by P. H. Burton in a recent 
interview. Mr. Auden is shortly to re- 
visit Britain as he is due to deliver a 


—and a girl with an iguana 
Photographs: Axel Poignant 


Australian aboriginal boys playing corroboree— 


series of lectures this summer at Oxford University. He has lived 
in the United States since 1938, and the interview was 
tele-recorded in his apartment on the edge of Greenwich 
Village, New York. P. H. Burton asked Mr. Auden what he 
felt about the ‘common accusation that modern poetry is 
difficult to read’. 

W. H. Auden: People are always saying that modern poetry is so 
difficult—presumably they mean in comparison with poetry of 
the past. I wonder, first of all, when people say this, how 
much poetry of the past they know. Sometimes I think that what 
they regard as obscurity shows that they take poetry a little too 
seriously; one of the elements in poetry is the riddle, that you 
do not call a spade a spade. It is evident that people enjoy solving 
riddles, because otherwise crossword puzzles would not have the 
popularity they have. It is odd that some of the people who 
spend hours doing crossword puzzles, and love doing them, are the 
first to raise objections because they do not understand a line 
of poetry. 

Burton: This brings us to your own attitude to verse. When 
you yourself look at a new poem, what do you look for in it? 

Auden: T Jook for originality, in this sense, that if I read a 
volume of poems by somebody I want to 
feel that this person has a unique per- 
spective on the universe; that it is from 
his point of view, and not from some- 
body else’s. Secondly, I look for a real 
love and reverence for the medium itself 
—that is to say, for language. 

Burton: Is there not a tendency today 
in all art to strain for originality for its 
own sake, to think that the actual making 
of a work of art—the action of making 
it—is far more important than the 
finished work itself? 

Auden: Yes, Sometimes I think people 
do not even think about ‘ making’ at all; 
but about expressing themselves—which 
is something very different, and which 
can be a boring idea—as opposed to 
trying to tell truthfully what one sees. 

Burton: Yet to turn to the Romantic 
movement: what, would you say, is the 
difference between the desire for personal 
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expression at that time and the exaggerated idea of today? 

Auden: Basically, I think, there is no essential difference; it 
is simply that the problem has become more acute. I think it 
began with the Industrial Revolution, and now things are made 
both more tempting, maybe, to artists and also more difficult—in 
that there is this enormous importance on news value. The im- 
portant thing about a book is not its novelty but is it true. 

Burton: In the nineteen-thirties you belonged to a group of 
poets that raised a powerful voice 
against social injustice and fascist 
oppression—some of you even took 
part in the Spanish Civil War—and 
yet now you express yourself by trans- 
lating Mozart operas: is that not at 
least partially an escape into an ivory 
tower? 

Auden: Obviously translating 
operas cannot be called writing en- 
gagé poetry. If we leave the business 
of translation out of it for a moment, 
I think that often in the past we made 
a great mistake in writing about 
things we really did not know enough 
about, and I think—looking back— 
much of the stuff we wrote was moti- 
vated by vanity, the wish to make an 
impression. Not that I think our views 
were wrong—that is another matter. 

Burton: How does the social con- 
science of a poet find expression? 

Auden: That is something which 
every poet has to choose for himself. 
I think one has to distinguish clearly between one’s duties as a 
citizen and any specific things that might belong to poetry. And 
there, if one has any kind of social duty qua poet, it is indirect, 
and a long distance away. First, one has an enormous responsi- 
bility towards the language, because people cannot act well if 
they cannot use the language. ‘When language goes to pieces, 
morals go to pieces too ’. We think with words, and if we cannot 
think straight then we think falsely, and start lying straight away. 
And, then, we cannot even tell when we are lying. 

Then, maybe, not only poets, but all artists, simply by the 
kinds of things they make, do bear witness to a certain kind of 
knowledge, which is different from the kind of knowledge that 
science requires; and, maybe, with the perfectly justified 
importance that is given to scientific knowledge it is as well that 
the other side should be presented as well. 

The scientific meaning of the word ‘to know’, so it 
seems to me, basically, is that when I know something I 
can control it: that is why scientific knowledge is always 
a good thing when one is dealing with matter. But I do 
not think that one can know a person in a scientific sense 
without reducing him to a state of simply being a 
physical organism. And maybe what the arts do, in their 
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little way, is keep alive the idea of ‘know’ in the same sense as it 
is used in the Bible, when it says that ‘then Adam knew Eve, 
his wife ’—which is obviously a different sense from the sense 
in which the scientists use it. 


KING JOHN’S HUNTING BOX : 

“I have been looking at the remarkable doodles on the walls of 
King John’s hunting box in Romsey’, said CHRISTOPHER 
RALLING in ‘ The Eye-witness’ (Home 
Service). ‘If some person, or persons, 
had not spent an idle hour or two 
scratching away with the point of a 
dagger, we should never have realized 
the significance of this ancient 
building. 

‘ As it is, the writings and drawings 
led to the identification of what looked 
like a pair of humble Tudor cottages. 
We know, from the records of the 
time, that on April 21, 1206, King 
John notified the Warden of Romsey 
Abbey that he was sending down his 
Chamberlain with a stud of thirteen 
hunters and six grooms, and that he 
was to have a hunting box built on 
some land acquired by his father, 
Henry II, within sight of the Abbey. 
We also know that Henry III later 
gave this building to the Abbess of 
Romsey, to be used as a guest house; 
but no one thought for one moment 
that it had survived. 

‘The carving on the walls was done during a visit Edward I 
paid to Romsey on February 15, 1306. Part of his retinue was 
lodged in this guest house. There are three kinds of carving, or 
writing, to be seen—heraldic emblems, writing, and drawmg— 
and the one thing they all have in common is their informality. 

‘ What strikes me about the writing is that all the phrases are 
what we today would call clichés or platitudes—very much the 
sort of thing you might scratch on a wall out of boredom or 
just for the fun of it. Among the drawings is one of a dragon; 
another is an unidentified head, and the third is clearly King 
Edward himself. He would have been sixty-eight at the time, and 
he is shown here about life-size. It would be impossible to describe 
this as a loyal and devoted portrait: in fact it is nothing more or 
less than a caricature. I think it may well be the earliest cartoon 
of a prominent person to be found in England ’. 


King John’s hunting box at Romsey, Hampshire 
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SKING questions, like walking, is something we learn 
_ to do from infancy—as every parent knows all too 
_ well. It comes so naturally, in fact, that to ask how 
’ we do it may seem more than a little queer. And yet, 
when you think about it, there is something rather remarkable 
q _ about this ability of ours to coax or wring information out of one 

_ another just by uttering a few words of our own; and when you 
=> come to study communication between human beings from a 
: scientific point. of view, as the new science of ‘ information theory ’ 

tries to do, it is not at all obvious what distinguishes a question 
3 4 


the process by which questions produce the effects they do. This 
is the problem I want to discuss—the problem of describing 
scientifically how glen work. 


Form and Intonation 
4 ee a, I suppose our first guess might be that the peculiar nature PS, 
) question lay in its grammatical construction. It is a fact that 


nearly all our questions are expressed in a special form: for 


j 
= example, we turn the indicative: ‘ You are going home’ into the 
__ interrogative: ‘ Are you going home?’ The order of subject and 
____verb is reversed. In many cases this kind of clue is indeed sufficient 
; to mark the utterance as a question. But what if someone simply 
____ says, “Going home?’ I do not think you would doubt that he 
was asking you a question; yet the very same words, with a 
| different intonation, could also be the answer to a question: 
4 ‘Where are you off to? "—* Going home ’. Evidently grammatical 
form, though a useful clue in most cases, is not the essential 
distinguishing feature of a question. In idiomatic speech par- 
ticularly, the intonation may sometimes be the thing that matters 
most. We can think of the questioning intonation, in fact, as a 
_ ‘kind of vocal equivalent of the question mark. Incidentally, have 
you ever thought how much sicher and less ambiguous our printed 
language would be if only we had an easy way of representing 
intonation—say by making letters larger and smaller, or tilting 
the lines up or down? We lose much of the information-content 
of speech by printing it. 
A Our examples so far have all had some peculiarity, either of 
} grammatical form or of intonation, that marked the utterance 
: as a question. But now what about the man who says: 
that you are going home’. Is he asking a question? Here the 
- grammatical form is plainly indicative and not interrogative; and 


pe 
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____ his utterance of it can be as flat as you like. A computing machine - 


__ programmed only to distinguish questions by their form would 
___ be foxed here. Yet it would make perfectly good sense for you 

to treat it -as a question and reply: ‘ Yes, ’m just on my way’, 
or ‘No, I’ll be around for a few minutes yet’: just as if he had 
asked the direct question, ‘Are you going home?’ In fact, this 
‘response of yours not only makes sense but it is what would 
normally be expected of you. I mean, if he were to say: 
‘I take it that you’re going home’, and you were to reply ‘ All 
___ right; so you take it that I’m going home ’—he would not think 
_-you were playing the game at all. 


. 


y ‘An is iuslats Picture — 

_ What has he done to you (as distinct front the computer) by 
Deteaking this purely indicative statement, that gives him any 
right to expect an informative reply? What does his statement 
have in common with the interrogative form of question to which 
he is really wanting an answer? Here I think we come to the root 
__ of our problem. What he has done, by making his indicative state- 
at nt, is to expose to you a certain incompleteness in his picture 

eae f the world—an inadequacy in what we might call his ‘ state of 
= to interact purposefully with the world around him 
ee eeoically with yourself. He is only eeting that you are 


a 
4 
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from all the other noises a man can make, or how to describe 


‘T take it. 
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going home. If he knew that you were going to be about for some 
time, he would perhaps be ready to call on you if he needed help, 
ready to leave the lights on in the hall if he were going out, and 
so forth. If, on the other hand, he knew you were going home, 
he would be ready to act quite differently i in these various circum- 
stances. It is rather as if he had a whole series of switches in his 
brain, needing to be set one way if you are going home, and the 
other way if you are not. His state of readiness is incomplete until 
these have been set. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that the human brain is 
not as simple as a switchboard, even of the complicated auto- 
matic sort you would find in an electronic computer. What goes 
on in it is far less cut-and-dried, far more spontaneous and un- 
disciplined, than an engineer could tolerate in a switchboard. In 
place of the virtual certainty with which a switch operates, the 
brain cells offer only a certain probability that they will send 
signals one way rather than another. So if we were going to be 
accurate we would have to describe a man’s state of readiness in 
terms of a large number of what the theorist calls conditional 
probabilities—the probabilities that if he wanted to do such and 


.such, in given circumstances, he would set about it thus and so. 


With this qualification, I think the idea of switch-settings in 
the brain is not a bad way of picturing the mechanisms that 
embody our “states of readiness’. It provides us with a useful 
metaphorical way of looking at a question, as an opportunity 
presented to someone else to set some of the switches for the 


questioner. It is as if the questioner uncovered and held out the © 


incomplete part of his switchboard to the listener, in the hope 
of having the switches set for him. 


Essential Presupposition 

This brings out an essential presupposition behind the whole 
business: namely, that the exposure of an incomplete or in- 
correctly set switchboard is normally a stimulus to action on the 
part of the receiver: that human beings are motivated to set one 
another’s switches; or in more psychological terms, to adjust 
one another’s states of readiness, just as they are motivated to help 
one another in other ways. Call it, if you like, filling up one 
another’s world map. I do not want now to discuss the reasons 
for this. We may be moved by the purest wish to be helpful, or 
by its tiresome twin, the longing to put other people right. Part 


of what makes us persons is our readiness to interact with one 


another in this way. No doubt one could argue that if we did 
not have a mechanism of this sort built into us the race would 
hardly have survived. But that is by the way. The point to note 
is that we cannot define an utterance to be a question simply on 
the ground that it has moved someone to adjust the speaker’s 
state of readiness, because people are liable to do this RO: 
taneously, and may sometimes get no thanks for their pains. 

Where then does this take us? What we have established is 
that a question is a combination of an indication and an invitation, 
which we have likened to the uncovering of a switchboard, 
whereby the questioner seeks to have some of his switches set for 
him by the receiver. Instead of passively regarding it, as he might 
the back of a bus, the receiver reacts to the uncovered switchboard 
as a target for his activity. He sets to work to try to alter or to 
complete the switch-settings that have been displayed to him. He 
may judge that he has been invited to do this either from the 
manner of the uncovering or from the circumstances. 

The usefulness of this rather long-winded way of expressing 
common-sense facts is that it has brought us clean away from any 
necessary reference to grammar or even to language. There are 
all sorts of wordless methods of displaying an inadequacy, and 
plenty of wordless conventions to indicate readiness to have it 
remedied, from the extravagances of comedians in the old days 
of the silent film, to the discreetly inquiring lift of an eyebrow. 
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As we have sickly oe seen, the mere fact th 


to display the inadequacy to the receiver may oe a sufficient x 
- indication that help is being asked. At the mechanical level, I dare — 


say the process has some analogy with the way a ‘mother bird’s 
reactions are stimulated by a gaping beak in the nest—the big 
difference being that our responses have to be learned. 


Looking for a Definition 

Suppose we try in this context to define the meaning of a 
question. I have suggested elsewhere that the meaning of an 
indicative sentence to a receiver might be defined in terms of 
the state of readiness it sets up; or, more precisely, as its selective 
function on the range of the receiver’s possible states of readiness 
for goal-directed activity. For short, I suggest we call this its 
organizing function. Thus. the sentence “It is raining’ selects in 
you a whole complex state of readiness to take umbrella or 
mackintosh if you go out, to shut a window if you see it wide open, 


and so forth. We can picture this effect as the setting of a whole’ 


series of the brain-switches we have been talking about, which 
govern what you are likely to do in all relevant circumstances. 
You may notice that we are not defining the meaning as the change 
produced in you, but as a relation between the utterance and 
yourself, which we have called its organizing function. Meaning 
is always meaning to someone. . 

The main purpose of a question is ‘to bring about, by remote 
control as it were, a change in the questioner’s own state of 
readiness. He is trying to get some of his switches set for him. 


The primary meaning of a question, then, which we might call . 


its interrogative meaning, can be defined as its selective function 
on the range of the questioner’s states of readiness for purposeful 
activity, or, for short, its organizing function for the questioner. 
Its job is to identify the switches that need setting. The meaning 
of the answer will be a selective function on the same range but 
a more detailed one. Its job is to set the switches. 

On the other hand, as we have seen, a question also plays an 
indicative role, by simply showing the receiver the state of the. 
questioner’s switchboard. We might therefore define the indicative 
meaning of a question as its organizing function on the receiver’s 
readiness for the state of the questioner’s switchboard. One 
further distinction we must obviously make is between the 
organizing function actually exercised in each case—the effective 
meaning—and that which was intended by the questioner. 


Criterion of Meaninglessness 

All this leads up to a topic of fierce debate among philosophers 
nowadays: When is a question meaningless? Some people would 
argue that a question is meaningless unless one has some physical 
way of verifying the answer to it. For them, the whole of meta- 
physics and theology are worthless on this score, and questions 
of the kind ‘Does God exist?’ can simply be ignored. At the 


other extreme are those who would admit any question to be | 


meaningful if people in fact ask it. 
Our own first answer has to be that a question is meaningless 


_when it has no organizing function. But we must go on to distin- 


guish again between i interrogative and indicative meaning. Interro- 
gatively, a question is meaningless when it calls for no organizing 
operation. Indicatively, it is meaningless when it has none. We 


can also distinguish in obvious ways between meaninglessness to— 


the receiver and to the questioner. 

As a basic criterion of meaninglessness, this ‘absence of organiz- 
ing function’ is I think a good deal more realistic than either of 
the extremes I have mentioned. On the one hand it rules out 
questions whose components have either no selective function or 


mutually incompatible selective functions, whether or not people | 


have been used to ask them. On the other hand, it gives no excuse 


to stifle any metaphysical or theological questions that have a 


bearing, however remote, on experience or action. Thus to ask: 
“Where does the flame go when the gas is turned off? ’ is interro- 
gatively meaningless as it stands, because if we assume that 
* flame’ means ‘ gas being burned ’, the two halves of the question 


contradict one another: they call for mutually incompatible selec- 


tive functions. When there is no gas, there is no flame to go any- 
where. But it is not indicatively meaningless, because its utterance 
does convey a picture of the questioner’s muddled switchboard. 
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they b eared Yet dinniicli as Fibe questioner’ S| 
motives and conduct—not to mention his experi : 
radically on the answer, such questions can scarcely be termed = 
interrogatively meaningless, Their answers, whether true or false, 
are going to affect switchboard-settings for the. whole of his life. 
There is however one.kind of nonsense-question that might = 
seem to slip through our net. I mean the sort of question that is 
asked and answered only in terms of an artificial language with no 
relation to reality—a kind of game without meaning. Here one — 
might argue that the questions ought still to be called meaningful, 
because they do have a bearing on activity of a kind—namely the 
activity of talking the artificial language. To avoid a wrangle, fe 


_ would be prepared to concede this, but on condition that where — 


the only readinesses affected by talking a language are readinesses 
to talk more of the same language, it should be termed only — 
artificially meaningful. I think it was a horror of this kind of 
artificial, empty meaning that led some people to try to define 
sentences as meaningless unless they admitted of physical verifica- 
tion. But I hope I have shown that such Procrustean measures are 
not necessary in order to have a working idea of what makes a 


meaningful question.—Third Programme | 3 dg 
eS 
‘Uncle Dai 
Walking his Welsh acres 


This Sunday afternoon like any poi 
Counting his black cattle, his money-makers, 
Looking down-wind, down-rain, to Llanybyther, — 


- Walking all the way up 5 
From the lost willows and coarse _ 
Tufts of the sucking bog to the smooth top 
Where the run of wind is an unbroken horse, _ 


Stops there by the wool-gathering barbed fences, 
Rubs into his palm the seed of white clover, 
Thinks of repairs, machinery, feed, expenses, 
Thinks the same thoughts ovtr and over. 


And under his thoughts, memories—ships. 
Rolling bridge now under his soles, 

The farm scuds before whips, 

Leaves’ canvas all down, under bare poles. 


And deeper still the sentence: I am older. 

—The circle turns, his flocks are Abraham’s, 

The Third Day’s grass is green upon the shoulder 
Of the bare field, and these are Bethlehem lambs; 


Beneath its January face the soil holds - 

An august of corn; plough, harrow, 
Reaper-binder, the circle stands and enfolds 
Him—but he goes onward, knows this sorrow: 


- Knows today this renewal Ba ne + SPs 


- Round him is not in him, hisdays | “ti ii aiiee 
Heaped up however high are a fire’s fuel rahe ea 
Which burns hidden to an end, slow soa? always. eae Sheers 
This not in words, spelt in APS & 

His long shadow and the vapoury manes of air See 
~ Streaming past him, all his familiar scene 
Found with strange eyes, and "Sea 
from prayer. : 2 Ge 
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Coming: towards Inia ot the utikieiateanetias are 
One-way man rooted in his circling farm, 
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- The Story of the ‘Brains Trust’ 


By MICHAEL WALL 


OWARDS the end of 1943, Howard Thomas, 

the man who thought out and produced one of 

the successes of war-time broadcasting, the 

B.B.C.’s ‘Brains Trust’, wrote a_ history 
of the first two-and-a-half years of the programme, In 
the concluding chapter of Britain’s Brains Trust is this 
passage: 

The coming of television for all will mean the attain- 
ment of a new peak of popularity, for of all programmes 
the ‘Brains Trust’ is the most suitable and ready for 
television. The series of ‘Brains Trust’ films have 
proved the photogenic qualities of the answerers and 
their appeal as visual entertainment. If the programme 
in sound-can attract so many listeners, what is the 
potential audience when sight is added? A close-up of 
interesting people, with their tricks of speech illustrated, 
their gestures, their glares and glances and smiles and 
astonishment. The ‘ Brains Trust’ awaits national tele- 
vision with equanimity. 

It was not until September 4, 1955, six years after 
the sound programme finally came to an end, that the 
B.B.C.’s ‘Brains Trust’ was available for viewing by 
television audiences. Now, after the first four-and-a-half 
years of the televised ‘Brains Trust’, the producer is 
receiving 300 questions a week: when Thomas left the 
programme and the B.B.C. in the summer of 1943 he 
was receiving 3,000 letters a week. Now, after doubling 
itself in the last few months, the viewing audience is about 
3,000,000: then the sound audience was more than 10,000,000, 
and it was to rise to nearer 13,000,000. There were, therefore, 
good grounds for Thomas’s optimism. However, television 
‘Brains Trust’ has not caught the imagination of the public, nor 
captured its interest, nor have the ‘ Brains Trust’ personalities 
endeared themselves in millions of homes, as happened in the 
early years of the nineteen-forties. This comparison is unfair. 
Britain today is a very different place, with different needs and 
different ideas, from the place it was in the war years; the ‘ Brains 
Trust’ on television is very different too. It, like the country, has 
evolved. It is far from being a screened version of those weekly 
sessions of ‘quiz’, argument, discussion, and comedy made 
famous by Joad, Huxley, Campbell, and McCullough. Thomas 


A session celebrating the third birthday of the television ‘Brains Trust’, September 7, 1958. Left to right: 


Dr. C. E. M. Joad (eft), Mr. Donald McCullough, question-master (centre), and 
Commander A. B. Campbell in a session of the radio ‘ Brains Trust’ 


in 1942 


described his programme as a ‘trailer for knowledge’, but as a 
Variety producer (he was producing the Vera Lynn show at the 
same time) he was interested in providing entertainment. John 
Furness, the television producer (he is from the Talks Depart- 
ment), describes the programme with which he was concerned for 
four years as ‘serious in intent, but not solemn in execution’. He 
says: 

We are trying to open another door and another window. 
There are persons with unorthodox views, and we want to show 
people that there are other ways of looking at things. The 
fascination of the programme should be to watch a trained mind 
unfolding itself. 

The ‘ Brains Trust’ is no novelty today. When Thomas began 
his programme he presented a means of putting out knowledge 
that was new to this coun- 
try. Its success meant that 
it was copied within and 
without broadcasting. In 
camps and ships, women’s 
institutes and farming 
clubs, in schools and youth 
clubs, at political and re- 
ligious meetings, four or 
more men and women 
would sit on platforms and 
answer the questions of the 
audience. They might be 
experts, but more often 
were not. A rival had 
appeared to challenge the 
lecturer and the public 
speaker; obtaining know- 
ledge had become enter- 
tainment. Although the 
original ‘Brains Trust’ 
programme took a long 
time to get to the tele- 
vision screens, the prin- 
ciple of the programme 
has been used on both 


Sir 
Arthur Bliss, Master of the Queen’s Musick; Dr. J. Bronowski; Mr. Norman Fisher, question-master Mr. Alan 
Bullock; oem Sir Julian Huxley, an original member of the ‘ Brains Trust’ 


B. B. C and ae iesenicet iannelal 
Whether an angry audience in Mag 
to M.P.s in London, whether a bisho crak: or politician is 
put before a group of teenagers, whether four voluble politicians 


are set arguing by a chairman, or whether Norman Fisher, with — 


the utmost dignity, puts dignified questions to Bronowski, Bullock, 


Boothby, and Ayer, the germ of Thomas’s idea is there. But it- 


was not like this in the early days of the war. 


Fertile Soil and Good Seed 

The war awakened Britain. The events which shook the world 
became intensely real to every man and woman of this country: 
communities and families were broken up; new communities were 
formed; people with different backgrounds were thrust together 
in the forces, in fire brigades, factories, air-raid shelters, mines, 
or fire-watching shifts. They talked, they heard a sort of 
conversation they had never heard before, they began to wonder, 
to think, to question. They were, also, anxious people. They 
wanted to know. what was going on; they wanted to be in touch 
with someone who was ‘ in the know —who was nearer the centre 
of things than themselves. A radio programme, in which eminent 


men and women were prepared to answer their questions and to — 
discuss in public the issues they raised was the answer to an 


unspoken and unrealized need. The soil was igen ee as it 
happened, the seed was good. 

But the ‘ Brains Trust’ was never intended for the mass of 
listeners. It all started with an idea from the planners of the 
Forces Programme. They had received many requests from 
serving men for information of one sort or another. Why not a 
programme to give out general information? It should, they said, 

“be in pithy, authentic, and entertaining form’. In the United 
States a programme entitled ‘Information, Please’ was very 
popular. In it listeners were invited to stump the experts with 


questions, and they received a prize if they did. The planners’ 
of the Forces Programme did not want this, but they were seeking. 


an educational programme with a light presentation. John Watt, 
head of Variety, set’to work. He asked Howard Thomas, a pro- 
ducer in his department who had joined the B.B.C. only two 
months previously, to work out an idea together with Douglas 
Cleverdon of the Features Department. Each produced a scheme, 
but it was Thomas’s that was eventually accepted. The kernel of 
his idea, he writes, was to bring every man in the forces into per- 
sonal contact with some of the best brains of the day, and in the 
most friendly and informal way. By hearing an answer to his 
question from a number of people the man would be set on the 
track of thinking out the answer for himself. In short, he had in 
mind a programme that would make people sit up and think, He 
suggested the ‘ Brains Trust’ as title, but the B.B.C. demurred 
and preferred ‘ Any Questions? ’ It went out as this, but the public 
liked the ‘ Brains Trust’ and. within a few weeks te ‘ Brains 
Trust ’ it was, and remained. 


Choice of a Question-Master 
Thomas had to choose the team. He wrote a memo at the time: 
_ The Question-Master would need to be a strong personality, 
_ capable of handling the experts on an equal footing and yet 
keeping the questioners and the audience happy. He would need 
- to be tactful, conscious of radio’s “difficulties, and witty without 
being a comedian. : 
Donald McCullough, under whom he had worked in an 
advertising agency, seemed to be the man. Thomas listed twenty- 
seven possible residents and guests for the panel, among whom 
were C. E. M. Joad, Julian Huxley, and Commander A, B. 
Campbell. The whole scheme was approved by the director of 


‘programmes, B. E. Nicolls, and Thomas and Cleverdon were 
_ left to make the final plans. Their intended partnership quickly 


ran on the rocks. Cleverdon was not happy about McCullough 


~ and Campbell; he wanted intellectuals. But Thomas won the day, 


and at the end of December, 1940, they travelled up from Bristol 
to meet the resident team. 
Donald McCullough has described his impressions of this first 
meeting in an underground studio during an air-raid: 
Only one other man had turned up. I know now that 
- Commander Campbel) has a heart of gold. But the first time you 


»* ste era he looks extremely fierce. The next arrival was a small 


Carriec 
‘more I looked at his 
Joad. In ber course, Ju 


They peep a and made 
was terrible. Commander 
meeting. He told me recer 
to myself: ‘“ Good heaver 5 ow t mud up with 
this lot? ”’ + ; 

The first broadcast was ‘put out on January 1, 1941. The pro- ’ 


"grammes were always recorded, for security reasons, and Pres “a 


ceded by a small luncheon party, to get the team and guests 
warmed up and give them the chance to know each other. On 
that first day only one of the two invited guests turned up— 4 
J. F. Horrabin. A girl, Jane MacLachlan, with whom McCullough =" 


_had worked, was brought in at a moment’s notice. The first ques- 


iy 
tion, from Sergeant Davies of the R.A.F., was put: ‘What are — 
the seven wonders of the world? ’ The ‘ Brains Trust ’ had begun. : Pe 


It had been scheduled to run for six weeks. It went on, with few 


interruptions, for eight years. ‘It has not finished ‘yee eee 

Fifteen letters were received after that first session; after the — 
second, thirty questions arrived; at the end of four weeks they | 
were arriving at the rate of thirty a day. The programme was — 
extended, and in fact ran eighty-four weeks without a break. The 
time was changed from 5.30 p.m. on a week day to 4.15 p.m. on 
Sundays. Tea with Joad, Huxley, and Campbell became part of 
the life of Britain at war. The names of these men became house- 
hold words. Joad and Campbell received a vast personal mail, as — 
men, women, and children wrote for help and advice. Huxley’s _ 
mail was smaller but more serious. They were asked to lecture — 
and take part in ‘ Brains Trusts’ all over the country, and the 
team spent much time travelling to service establishments to — 
conduct ‘ Brains Trusts’ for the men. They were national figures, 
and indeed McCullough found it embarrassing to receive more 
attention than his Minister when he accompanied the Minister of 
ARCHOS round the cones: 


Making People Think aa: Talk 


‘Phe Hesing Trust’ did make people think ana it made them 
talk. For a mass of listeners it was a revelation to hear Joad, in — 
his high, pedantic voice question the premise of an argument with — 
‘It all depends what you mean by... ’. It was fascinating to hear 
the sound and solid learning put out ‘lucidly by Huxley, it was 
warming to hear Campbell without hesitation plunge in with an 
answer based on his own wide experience of life and the world. 
Campbell’s inclusion in the resident team was, perhaps, Thomas’s 
master-stroke. He represented the ordinary man, and put out the 


_ sort of line in any discussion they would have taken themselves. 
- He also served as an irritant to the learned, who became exasper- 


ated by his snap judgments and unshakable belief in facts that 


_ they, through their learning, knew to be wrong but which he, ~ 


somewhere in his travels, had seen to be true. ‘When the others 
talked on’, he recalls, ‘I used to say to myself: ‘“ My friends 
won’t understand a word of what they are saying and neither do 
I”. So I used to ask them to say what they meant in ‘Plain 
English. It made them furious ’. 

Other names, too, became well known throughout the country — 
by means of the Sunday afternoon sessions. Dr. Malcolm Sargent, — 
Commander A. T, Gould, Mrs. Mary Hamilton, Professor Gilbert — 
Murray, Sir Kenneth Clark, and Leslie Howard became ie 
team members when it was decided that the three old pats 
should be split up and each should be included every third week. 
Dr. Edith Summerskill, Miss Jennie Lee, Mr. Quintin H Si 
William Darling, Colonel Walter Elliot, Mr. Quentin Reynolds— _ 
the list goes on and on of those whose voices became well known 
through this radio programme. — ¢ 

There were blazing rows—the one between ‘Joad and" Quin 
Hogg is memorable—dull sessions, lively sessions, and hila 
sessions. For a time a transatlantic session was held once a nes 
with one of the guests joining in by telephone from the United 
States. A ‘second thoughts” period was added, when» j 
could amplify or correct anything they had said in a 
session after having read their mail 7 The egies 
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__ lively, and at the beginning of its third year the listening figures 

were higher than ever. 

* After Thomas’s departure at the end-of the first eighteen 

months, Peter Bax was responsible for three years, then James 
Langham took over for a while, and Peggy Barker became the 
producer in 1948 until the programme finally ended on May 31, 
1949. The question-master, Donald McCullough, was with it to 

__ the end, although he had a break when Lionel Hale took over for 
a period, and then for the last eighteen months he alternated with 
Gilbert Harding. In its last years the ‘ Brains Trust ’ began to lose 
much of its earlier appeal. The war was over, Britain was chang- 
ing, and television had arrived. It was probably a wise decision 
not to try to continue in front of the cameras right away. A break 
was needed, and, above all, new ideas. 

When the decision was taken by the Controller of Television Pro- 
grammes, Cecil McGivern, in mid-1955, he invited the aid of the 
Talks Department. 
Howard Thomas was 
asked to come in and 
help. The first pro- 
gramme was screened 
on September 4, 
1955, in front of an 
elaborate set, repre- 
senting an interior of 
Eye Manor (a mas- 
culine room which 
you could invite 
women to enter, 
according to Fur- 
ness). Dr. Julian 
Huxley, John Nicho- 
las, Paul Bennett, 
v.c., George Ed- 
wards, and Peter 
Brooke sat on either 
side of the question- 
master, Hugh Ross 
Williamson; and 
Furness’s secretary, 
Daphne Meier, was 
in the picture too, to 
pick out the ques- 
tions from a box. 

Furness set out 
to provide a more 
serious type of discussion broadcast than the ‘ Brains Trust’ had 
been in its early years. Unscripted programmes had ceased to 
be a novelty and there were enough light ‘ quiz’ broadcasts on 
sound and vision programmes, notably ‘Any Questions? ’. He 
wanted to bring before the cameras men and women who had a 
reliable knowledge in a particular field, who were, above all, able 
conversationalists, and who could be both wise and witty. It was, 
in fact, to be a ‘Brains Trust’ of brains. This was not the 
programme in which the average man would be at home, but it 
was to be the sort of programme which brought the intellects 
together for the average man to see. ; 

From the experience of the old ‘ Brains Trust’ it was decided 
not to have a resident team. Personalities eventually pall, and 
when they are on television they may pall very quickly. On sound 

__ the voice and the manner of speech can irritate after too long; on 
| television all sorts of other mannerisms and facial expressions 
_ become evident. These can quickly become clichés, and although 
4 a producer can iron them out, by doing so he may destroy the 
personality he had originally wanted. So instead the producer has 
a fairly long list of team members, some of whom he may use 
once a month, and others at less frequent intervals. 

Women, he finds, are in short supply. The producers of the 
_ sound programme had trouble with the women. Their voices were 
_ seldom quite right, and women listeners never hesitated to write 
to express their disapproval. Women viewers are even more 
critical, and are ready with their pens to tear apart the dress, 
hair-style, mannerisms, and voice of woman members of the team. 
i g with his file of possible team members the producer has a 
file of questions, He reads every postcard himself, and sorts 
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The ‘Brains Trust’ in 1960—three members and a chairman. Left to right: 
Ayer, Mrs. Elspeth Huxley, Mr. Noel Annan, and Mr. Norman Fisher (chairman) 
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out the questions that are possible: a great number of the 300 a 
week are not. Those that cannot be fitted into the next session are 
filed away under subjects, so that there is always a chance they 
will be used eventually. | 

“The television “Brains Trust”’, John Furness says, ‘is 
growing up ’. There have been changes since the early days. The 
number on the panel has been reduced—first to four and now to 
three—and the question-master, Norman Fisher, who could well 
be a member of the team in his own right, has more chance to take 
part in the discussion itself and guide it along useful lines. Fisher 
has been in the chair for longer than any of the others who have 
been brought in (they include Alan Melville, Hubert Gregg, 
Malcolm Muggeridge, Michael Flanders, and Bernard Braden) 
and he looks as if he will be there for some time to come. But 
the most important change which was introduced was the transfer 
of the programme from Sunday afternoons to Thursday evenings 
at 10.15 p.m. 

After dinner, it 
was thought, is the 
right time for con- 
versation, and not 
only should the team 
talk better but the 
listeners should be 
more receptive as 
they sit back and re- 
lax after their even- 
ing meal. Another 
argument for the 
later hour is that the 
questions chosen and 
the consequent dis- 
cussion can be less 
inhibited. In_ the 
afternoon there are 
children about wait- 
ing for ‘ Children’s 
Television’: in the 
late evening they 
should be in bed. 
But two faithful and 
enthusiastic groups of 
viewers have been 
lost: the elderly 
and the sixth-form 
schoolchildren find 
the hour too late, and, by the letters that have been received, they 
miss their ‘ Brains Trust’ badly. However, they and those who 
do not have a television set are able to listen to the recorded 
broadcast on sound during the week. 

Television ‘ Brains Trust’ provides a discreet, well-mannered, 
civilized forty-five minutes of viewing. It clearly pleases, interests, 
and possibly stimulates its 3,000,000 audience. That it does 
not have the mass appeal of the war-time sound programme is 
not a criticism. It is doubtful whether it could become as popular 
as Thomas once believed it would, for it has a different aim in 
view and is carried out in a different mood..It does not make 
exciting television. It is muted, restrained, and respectable, but 
this in itself is for some a welcome oasis in a desert of noise. 


Professor A. J. 
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next week will include: 


The Danish Ombudsman 


Professor Stephan Hurwitz discusses his office 
with J. A. G. Griffith and H. W. R. Wade 


Rembrandt’s Self-Portrait at Kenwood 
by David Piper 


NE could stock a sizeable library with literature born 

of the desire to quarrel with Freud. Of all the books in 

this library the most curious by far would be two by 

D. H. Lawrence, in which Lawrence begins by accusing 
Freud of being morally subversive and then goes on to unpack 
his own brand of moral subversion. For Lawrence to accuse Freud 
would seem a perfect case of the pot calling the kettle black. 

In 1921, Lawrence published Psycho-analysis and the Uncon- 
scious. It aroused little interest, even among the premature anti- 
Freudians, those early. in the field that Lawrence now entered. 
Lawrence’s remedy, where understand- 
able, seemed as dangerous as the 
_ disease. Of course, Freud himself did 
not stir. He was not a man easily drawn 
into controversy, especially on the moral 
implications of his thought. What scant 
notice the book received was good. 
humoured. One moral subversive had 
fallen out with another. Psycho-analysis 
and the Unconscious was treated as a 
bizarre and often incomprehensible new 
testament in the religion of sex, written 
specially to compete with the then not 
very old testament according to Freud. 
In the first few pages Freud does 
appear cast in the role of Judas, put- 
ting the finger on the gentle Jesus of 
the ‘unconscious’ for the police forces 
of civilization. Lawrence himself soon 
appears as the good disciple, defending 
the ‘ true unconscious ’ against what he 
considers to be Freud’s misunder- 
standing of it—as consisting mainly of 
repressed ideas, too ugly for thinking 
and too powerful not to dominate our 
thinking. 

What Freud would explore cau- 
tiously, as a labyrinth containing mon- 
sters, Lawrence would follow hopefully. 
Psycho-analysis found what it was 
trained to suspect in the dark corners, Being, as he once semaked. 
a ‘fearfully religious man’, Lawrence found in those same dark 
corners inhabited by ‘ gagged, bound, maniacal repressions’ the 
dark gods. Being by temper and training an atheist, Freud had 
missed the beautiful part of the unconscious. In fact, Lawrence 


believed, the ugly part is actually created by the suppression of 


the beautiful part, consciousness of which he calls the ‘old reli- 
gious faculty’. The trouble with Freud was that he discovered 
with scientific probity what he should have greeted with religious 
ecstasy. 


Having failed to make himself clear the first time, Lawrence. 


PHILIP RIEFF on Freud and D. i. Lawrence — 


a ecke Freud i in 1926 


immediately tried again. Fantasia of the Unconscious, published | 


in 1922, was equally neglected. To the evident pleasure of his 
critics, who treated Lawrence to the same charge of moral sub- 
version that Lawrence made against Freud, Lawrence the artist 
had strayed too far from his art. Those few critical friends 


whom Lawrence had at the time kindly ignored both works, — 


preferring to avoid the embarrassment of defending the artist 
against his urges toward prophecy. The embarrassment lingers; 
both books are ignored. Yet they tell us something important 
about Lawrence the moralist: that he was not so different from 
Freud the moralist as he wanted to believe. 

Freud the moralist is a hard man to find. He never preaches 
at us openly, as Lawrence does. He has no message, in the old 
_ sense of something positive and constructive to offer. Neverthe- 

less, as Lawrence was among the first to realize, Freud’s appar- 
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ently strict attention to ‘paytho-analyric therapy cortaias moral 

implications that, when drawn, constitute a very powerful message. 
That message ‘seemed to Lawrence so fundamentally dangerous — 

as to warrant denunciation. Freud was indeed a scientist; he had 
carried science where it did not belong but was compelled, by 
its own vitality, to go: into the inner life. Bad enough that science 
had gone so far in conquering outer nature, now Freud “was 
bringing up the real possibility of a technology that could reduce 
feeling. A technology of the heart was more than Lawrence could 
tolerate. See was carrying science too far, Never mind that 
Freud himself limited the power of his 

_ Science to shrink and contro] the emo- 
tions. What Lawrence feared was where 
Freud led, not merely where he stood. 
And, as a scientist, Freud did hope 
that his pessimism was unwarranted, 
that in time his new psycho-analytical ‘ 

_ knowledge would pay off, as all science 
must, in the increase of power—finally, 
‘power over the instinctual sources of 

- life itself. 

So it is because Freud rightly con- 
sidered himself a scientist that Lawrence : 
writes of his disagreement with him in — 

the following remarkable challenge: 

‘ First and foremost, the issue is a moral 
issue. It is not here a matter of reform, 
new moral values. It is the life and 
death of all morality’, Knowingly, 

_ Lawrence concluded, Freud was ‘ out, 
under a therapeutic disguise, to 2 
away entirely with the moral faculty it 

man’. No more severe charge coul be ; 
invented. Doing away with the moral 
faculty was not impossible, Lawrence 
thought. Tap the unconscious sources, 
develop techniques of control, and the 
job could be done, like any other job 
science chose to undertake. Freud was 
merely the pioneer, the theoretician of 

the possibility. After him would come the men with the parapher- 

nalia. Where science went, technology always followed—unless it 
preceded. Lawrence had to offer alternatives that were thoroughly 
anti-scientific. No wonder, then, that when he tried to go 


beyond criticism of Freud to some doctrine of his own, he seemed _ 


eccentric to the literary public. That public is educated, however 
sketchily in detail, to the same assumptions made by our scientific 
men. The pre-scientific world is the one Lawrence tried to save. 

This intention makes both books quixotic, Lawrence argues for 


the kind of knowledge in which nature is reverenced and trusted 


rather than studied and manipulated, There is a classicism about — 
Lawrence’s desire to hold up nature as a model, In the classical 
tradition that knowledge is true and good which helps us | conform — 
to nature—instead of forcing nature to conform to our instructed — 
desires, When Freud joined a theory of human nature to a therapy 
for it and declared theory and therapy identical, he was clearly — 
in the scientific tradition first announced as a Propramine: for 
moderns by Francis Bacon, Pte 8: 
Lawrence tried to argue for a cause that Rue men 
dropped long ago. By the 1 


had become one. D. H. | ‘La 
major talent seriously to o 


_ Lawrence’s anti-scientific position is stated clearly and simply, 


: 
2 


as the occasion demanded, in the preface of his little history book. 


for young readers which he published in 1926, There we learn 
that science, like the arts, can only serve the unconscious or com- 
ment on it. A historian who ignores the connexion between the 
unconscious and the events which he must ascertain, order, and 
verify is engaged in ‘ hackwork’: scientific ‘ hackwork’, but hack- 
work, none the less—or so Lawrence warns his young readers. 
First-rate historical writing would have to get ‘ inside the hearts, or 
souls, of men’, There, from time to time, takes place “some 
strange surging, some welling-up of unknown powers. These 
powers ’, Lawrence continues, ‘that well up inside the hearts of 
men, are the fountains and origins of human history, And the 
welling-up has no ascribable cause, It is naked cause itself ’, And 
so, we learn, the Crusades, the Renaissance, the Reformation 
should be treated as vicissitudes of instinct, not as expressions of 
class interest, or new nationalisms, ‘ They are’, Lawrence tells us, 
‘the sheer utterance of life itself, the 
logic only appearing afterward’. 

This sort of advice will seem odd 
to those unfamiliar with the imagery 
of mysticism. But mystics, and Law- 
rence among them, believe in the 
continuity of all creation. What 
Lawrence disliked so about science 
was that it had crippled our capacity 
for understanding by dividing things 
up. On the contrary, says Lawrence, 
all things are one. An earthquake, 
Lawrence explains, by way of ex- 
ample, is no merely external event; 
rather ‘the mysterious and untellable 
motion within the hearts of men is in 
some way related to the motion within 
the earth, so that even earthquakes 
are unaccountably related to man’s 
psychic being—and not merely re- 
lated, but also ‘dependent upon it’. 

With such a theory we have not 
learned to say very much about events, 
except that they happen. But Law- 
rence is no respecter of the lust for 
explanation. With Blake and Baude- 
laire, he hates that ‘ heresy of instruc- 
tion’ by which even art must teach us 
something. Freud is on the other side of the intellectual universe, 
where art is interesting only for what it teaches us about its own 
genesis and functions. Yet Freud shares the fundamental appre- 
hension of mysticism: the continuity of creation, He aimed to 
do more, however, than watch the instinctual life with ‘ wonder 
and reverence’, He did not adopt a prayerful attitude toward 
nature, What to Lawrence seemed divine symbol, Freud treated 
as profane symptom. And so the two men would argue—but at 
least they would be arguing about the same thing, and with less 
distance between them than Lawrence supposed. That Lawrence 
took no specific religious statement seriously, except as symbolic, 
brings him uncomfortably close to his opponent, Freud, who also 
took no religious statement seriously—except as symptomatic, The 
difference between symbol and symptom is merely that between 
advocacy and analysis. 

In his passionate opposition to the analytic habit, Lawrence 
argues as if Freud lacked sympathy for the imagination, Yet 
Freud’s rationalism is very different from that of the eighteenth 
century, which equated the fantastic with the fraudulent. More- 
over, the transition from the chiding of religion by Voltaire or 
Gibbon to a more sympathetic analysis by Strauss or a Renan, 
had already taken place before Freud. In his sympathetic hand- 
ling of therapy, as a learning situation dependent as much, if 
not more, on the heart than on the head, Freud joined a rationalist 
aim to a romantic procedure—or, more precisely, the parody of 
a romantic procedure. I say ‘ parody’ because the Freudian thera- 
peutic pedagogy deliberately reproduces our earlier experiences, 
and with the intention of reducing rather than renewing their 

ce. Nevertheless, the ‘transference’ relation, as Freud 


ae 


called that between the psycho-analyst and his patient, is not one 
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D. H. Lawrence in 1923: a drawing by Edmond Kapp in 
the National Portrait Gallery : 
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with which the orthodox rationalist can feel at ease; Freud was 
not really at ease with it himself, Yet he insisted on its funda- 
mental importance: without ‘ transference ’ psycho-analytic know- 
ledge was mere intellectualizing, no genuine advance in self- 
knowledge but only the most foxy kind of ‘ resistance ’, Patients 
had to be kept close to the analyst. Thus, to mark Freud down 
as the new leader of the old rationalism demonstrates Lawrence’s 
impatience with fine intellectual distinctions, Lawrence’s case for 
the irrational is weakened by his own rigid rejection of Freud as 
if he were nothing but a kind of fundamentalist of rationalism. 

Of course the fundamentalists of rationalism are still with us. 
Some of them react violently against injustices lacquered over by 
spirituality. Many of them place all their faith in changed econo- 
mic arrangements; they derive some still unanalysed private 
pleasure from denying the satisfactions—and sometimes the neces- 
sity—of collective make-believe or instinct ritualized. Freud 
admitted the satisfactions, and would have denied the necessity 
only for a specially intellectual few, 
himself among them. 

Since, as Freud believed, the im- 
pulses cannot be suppressed for long, 
that morality is more efficient which 
permits them ‘a certain amount of 
satisfaction’. We are entitled to know 
something about the impulses that 
demand, so imperiously, to be satis- 
fied. Neither Lawrence nor Freud 
recognize an impulse to be good. More 
important than any disagreement be- 
tween them is their common assump- 
tion that goodness is not, and never 
was, native. And so, for Lawrence, 
Christian moral principles are con- 
trary to nature, which amounts to 
saying that they are wrong. He an- 
nounced his own ‘ opposite principle 
to Christianity: self-fulfilment and 
social destruction, instead of self-love 
and self-sacrifice’, At one time Law- 
rence had hoped that enough new 
men and women would collect around 
ae i his opposite principle to form the 
‘nucleus of a new belief’, setting up 
a ‘new centre of attack’ on the estab- 
lished culture, far removed from 
politics or any burning question of the day. 

Achieving self-love, as a Christian principle, depends upon 
accepting the love of God; it is, by divine example, tested by 
self-sacrifice, Self-fulfilment, on the other hand, is as closely 
linked with social destruction. Lawrence expressed his own self- 
fulfilment in what has now become a characteristic way, in ‘ utter 
hatred’, as he put it, of ‘the whole establishment—the whole 
constitution of England’. In fact, really to fulfil oneself, which 
should be the aim of life, a genuine social alienation is necessary. 
‘Entire separation’, Lawrence announces, ‘that is what must 
happen to one: not even the nominal shelter left, not even the 
mere fact of inclusion in the host. One must be entirely cast forth ’. 
This doctrine is now so popular that, lacking a sufficiently authori- 
tarian parental culture, a younger generation casts itself forth, 
preferring the honesty of otherhood to the hypocrisy of brother- 
hood. To say ‘I hate him like a brother’ may, as Dostoevsky 
and Freud believed, more truly assess the fraternal emotion than 
to say ‘I love him like a brother ’, 

With this principle of self-fulfilment and social destruction, 
Lawrence shows himself as the most forthright of modern heresi- 


.archs, chief and father—although only after his death—over all 


our little heresiarchs: all those professionally angry young father- 
killers who march along the literary horizon looking for an older 
generation with some reserves of dignity that might be exposed as 
class discrimination and coldness; or, what is even more Lawren- 
tian, the Angries, the Beats, and the Espressoists are looking for 
an older generation with some fixed ideals at which to smile— 
Christian, socialist, any ideals so long as they are fixed. Certainly 
contemporary parties of the left will have to face the fact that 
youth, both in the suburbs and in the espresso bars, suspect them 


petal for ve aa of ‘hag 


because they see that the right. h: 
willingly and easily exchange tomorrow ; 
Lawrence himself found in the fixity of ideals the main cause 


of our difficulties as a civilization. He sensed the inevitable defeat _ without x No more forthri 
_of freedom has ever been: 


of all genuine moral revolutionaries unless they are educated to 

accept their own criterion: obsolescence, But this is nothing more 

than an ethic of action. To keep moving is the main Lawrentian 

principle. We have yet to understand the restlessness of those who 
accept that principle. 

It was Freud, not Lawrence, who offered a practical programme 
directed at removing fixations upon ideals to support the new 
ethic. Freud had the intellectual courage to see that there are 
periods of history in which fixed ideals are salutary—not in his 
own or any recent time but, say, in the time of the Roman Empire, ~ 
just before the rise of Christianity. What Freud offers, as an ethic 
that will not become rigid with pretension, Lawrence could not 


help but approve. It is the one moral commitment of which both 


considered themselves ‘masters—Freud in theory, Lawrence in 
practice: what I shall call the ethic of honesty. 

Freud reports that he ‘once treated a high official who was 
bound by oath not to communicate certain state secrets, and he 
analysis came to grief as a consequence of this restriction ’, Once 


established for therapeutic purposes, the ethic of honesty expands. 
to improve the entire culture. It would hasten the ‘ change-over — 


to a more realistic and creditable attitude on the part of society ’, 
one in which mental processes could not be concealed because too 
many people would be capable of instantly interpreting the conse- 


_ quent symptoms. In a society in which everyone was analytical, 


so to say, everyone would be analyzed. 
What recourse, Freud asks, will people have if they cannot 
retreat into reticence, and into the privacy of their neurosis? His 


© means so o explicit te A pat 
d all through the novels and ‘stories, 
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the very basis of the freedom that men and women need in ' eA 


The ethic of hgnesty i is 
in Freud. But it is to be f 


relations with one another. The ethic has been long recogn 
In the eighteenth century, churchmen Comp\emners of the new 
modesty. ‘When one wants to eulogize someone ’, ‘remarked a 
celebrated French preacher, ‘ one says: he is an ‘honest: man’, 
Any other claim seemed presumptuous. And what more appro- 
priate virtue can there be for men still so involved in the practice 
of creating desires and then fulfilling them? One desire alone has © 
become embarrassing: the desire to be good. In some French 
films—take The Cousins—it leads to humiliation and even to 
death. Mr. V. S. Pritchett has pointed out that George Eliot was 
the last great novelist to concentrate on the desire to be good. It is - 
plain that even if Freud and Lawrence were mistaken, and we are 
not really sick from our ideals, nevertheless for a long time and in © 
increasing numbers we have been sick of them. These two honest 
men have helped release us from all the heaped up dishonesties. 
The honesty for which both Lawrence and Freud hoped may 


help toughen us for the hard job of living with ourselves. But are 


we not, now, tough enough? It is, I think, to Lawrence’s credit 
that if he wanted to clear away dead enthusiasms it was in order 
to make room for new,, live ones. Freud was never enthusiastic, 
not even for his own-science, He possessed that tired wisdom we 
so admire, a wisdom always sure, beforehand, that every cure 
breeds its own disease.—T hird Programme 


A Different World from This om 


By SIR HAROLD NICOLSON 


EING in my ery ae year I am justified, I hope, 
in talking about the changes -in life and manners that I 
have witnessed since the reign of Queen Victoria. There 
exists in human nature a constant, and in my opinion a 
salutary, tendency for the younger generation, every thirty years 
or so, to react against the beliefs and conventions of their elders. 


I am aware, for instance, that my own views on religion, politics, 


morality, comfort, and life in general, are in almost direct opposi- 
tion to those cherished by my parents: even as my sons will 
affectionately make mock of my own opinions on such subjects. 
My father would take his unitarianism very seriously, was 
laughably ignorant of sex matters, was indifferent to aesthetics, 
and thought the verses of Calverley exquisitely amusing. I was 


_ an agnostic, a hang-over from the gay “nineties, interested in books | 
and pictures, and could repeat by heart many of the poems of 


Hilaire Belloc. My sons, I have observed, are not distressed by 
the conflict between predestination and free will, derive little 
entertainment from The Modern Traveller, and sometimes com- 


plain that I appear ignorant of, or at least indifferent a the 


puritan revival of 1933. 
Were it not for the flux and reflux of such tides, he mind aes 


‘soul of man would become a swamp. Moreover, since I never 
desired much the things that my father desired, and since my sons | 
have never esteemed the things that aroused my own passions or 


interests, we are not rendered unhappy by the thought that the 
agreeable things of life have gone for ever and only the dis- 
agreeable remain. I cannot, for instance, conceive of my father 
ever washing up after breakfast; I do it myself rarely, clumsily, 
and with distaste; but my sons and their contemporaries think 


nothing of washing a plate or even a fork that has recently become 
sullied by bacon and eggs. God, we are assured, tempers the wind ~ 

_ to the shorn lamb, and most upper-class lambs today are shorn. 
I am deeply obliged to Providence for having created me bored 


even Edwardian type. ~ 


a 


by the pleasures that entranced my father’s generation, since if I 
had enjoyed those pleasures I should today be unable to obtain’ 
them, 

I remember in August 1918, when it was evident that the first 
war was drawing to its close, I went to see my father and found 
him talking to his old crony the French Ambassador, M. Paul © 
Cambon, whom he had known for fifty years. The Frenchman 


_ placed his withered hand upon my knee and addressed my father. 


“It is not you or I, my dear friend ’, he said, ‘ who need regret the 
world that is now passing. We have had our life. It is for this 
young man that I feel compassion. He will never know the 
sweetness of life’. What I wanted to answer was: ‘But you 
ignorant old man, what I shall want is utterly different from 
what you wanted. You enjoyed sumptuous parties and would gaze. 
in ecstasy at lovely ladies beplumed with ostrich feathers and — 
sparkling with diamonds. What I want to do when peace comes 
is to motor in a two-seater through Italy and Spain. I have no 
wish at all to put on a stand-up collar and go to a reception at — 
Londonderry House. I prefer a soft flannel shirt and an intimate 
party in Chelsea’. Poor M. Cambon, never again did he enjoy 
the parties that he loved: and I have managed more or less to — 
do all the things that amused me most. To his eyes I was doomed — 
to be a shorn lamb: but a benevolent Providence tempered the 


‘ wind till it was as soft as a zephyr breathing spice and Casha 


and soma. : 
Of course the world of 1910 was a different wore: from sae “ 
My argument is that this world is infinitely more comfortable sind 
varied than was the heavy, stiff world of 1910. But then I was > 
and am a natural Bohemian and was ‘never a good Neca 


ea 


Moreover (and I shall in < a minute cease recounting my 
ee and embark Bigs a social ein et ad an ec 


_ and distress to but a few; and has 
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upbringing. My father was a diplomatist and as a child and a 
boy I accompanied him to varied posts. I was born, I am proud 
to say, at Tehran in Persia, and thereafter I was brought up in 
Hungary, Turkey, Bulgaria, Morocco, Spain, and Russia. I then 
also entered the diplomatic service and spent my middle youth in 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain again, Turkey again, Persia again, 
and finally in Berlin. 

The most attractive perhaps of these displacements was the 
nine years I lived in Morocco, from the age of eight to the age of 
seventeen. It had changed little from the time when it was a 
Roman province under the name of Mauretania, For instance, 
in the Tangier of those days there was not a single wheel, nor 
even a wheelbarrow. The garden produce and the manure were 
transported in panniers on the backs of little donkeys, and when 
the family went out to a dinner party my father and his sons 
rode on horses and my mother was 
carried in a sedan chair. We were pre-  & 
ceded by two guards carrying lanterns; 
the lanterns threw patterns on the white 
walls of the lanes, the rats scattered at 
our coming from the middens and from 
the gutters, and the muezzin above us 
ululated under the moon. It was like a 
picture by Holman Hunt of the flight 
into Egypt. Today the streets of 
Tangier are stiff with huge motor-cars, 
and flash with signs proclaiming the 
delights of soft and hard drinks or 
indicating the presence of dancing 
halls. Things have changed. 

What, therefore, should I define as 
the most important change that I have 
witnessed in a long, varied, and there- 
fore well-spent life? Unquestionably I 
would define the most revolutionary of 
all causes of change to be the invention 
of the internal combustion engine, by 
which I mean the special fusion of an 
electric spark with oil vapour which 
makes the motor engine work. This 
invention has transformed our cities 
and our countryside; has brought con- 
venience and pleasure to many millions 
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A ball at the French Embassy in Moscow in 1896 
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completely changed the 
former proportions of 
power. My childhood 
was the period of horse- 
drawn traffic and my 
childhood memories are 
mixed with the smell of 
the saddle room and the 
jingle of bits and harness. 
I can remember how 
frightened my nurse was 
to drive out in the gover- 
ness cart, for fear that 
we might encounter one 
of those motor-cars and 
that the pony, as then 
often happened, would 
rise on his back legs and 
paw with his front legs 
in the air. Even the cows 
in the fields, who today 
just gaze at motor 
coaches and _ continue 
languidly to munch and 
moo, would in those days 
take flight at the ap- 
proach of a motor vehicle 
and gallop across the 
meadow with their tails 
twitching in fear. More 
recently I have witnessed 
an almost identical spectacle of panic when a herd of zebra bolted 
under an aeroplane flying low over Uganda. Since then even the 
youngest among us, even the most nervous, have been conditioned 
to take motor-cars for granted. 

Yet the essential change brought about by the internal combus- 
tion engine has been that it has transformed the balance of power. 
In the days when I was a boy we regarded ourselves as an inviolate 
island and we ruled the sea. That, as Captain Mahan has assured 
us, is a most important element to rule, and it assuredly was, until 
the invention of the internal combustion engine which enabled the 
aeroplane and the submarine to challenge the predominance of 
sea-power. Instead of being the most invulnerable of the Great 
Powers we became one of the most vulnerable. An unexpected 
effect of the invention of the internal combustion engine was, 

(continued on page 802) 


Horse-drawn traffic in the Strand in the early nineteen-hundreds 
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STEE L-Spring report 


The battle for exports: 
Steelmen optimistic 


ast year, over half Britain’s exports were steel or goods made from steel. 
So the steel industry has a vital part to play in our struggle to maintain 
—or improve — our share in the world’s increasingly competitive export 


U.S. to get an eye- 


opening look at Britain’s 
modern steel industry 


New York in June. That’s when Americans 


markets. 


If past trends continue, the importance of steel in our exports is likely to 
grow even greater — particularly as a very large part of our steel exports 
represent clear profit in the import-export ledger. 


PAID FOR 23 TIMES OVER 


As a result of its post-war development 
programme — which will have cost over 
£1,000 million by 1962 - Britain’s steel 
industry needs only marginal imports of 
pig iron, scrap and steel. But in view of the 
limit to the supplies of scrap and to the 
reserves of home ore, it will become 
increasingly dependent on imported iron 
ore. Manganese ore and ferro-alloys have 
also to come from abroad. These imports 
cost about £100 million. 


But this is more than paid for by direct 
exports of iron and steel alone — value £187 
million — without taking into account the steel 
that is exported in manufactured goods — 
estimated value about £165 million. 


Allowing a debit for our modest indirect 
imports of steel, the steel industry’s overseas 
earnings are about 2} times as great as its 
e@verseas payments. 


WORLD-WIDE TREND 


Until the 1914 war Britain prospered by 
exporting coal and cotton textiles. Increasing 
use of oil, and the development of textile 
industries abroad, reduced the demand for 
Britain’s coal and cloth. Over the last 40 years 
we have had to make drastic changes in the 
whole structure of our export trade. 

The shift has been to goods such as 
chemicals, machinery, ships, cars and other 
transport equipment — mainly goods made from 
steel. 


STEEL AS STEEL 


Steel exports as such have not increased nearly 
so steeply. To many newly independent 
countries the possession of a steel works, almost 
as much as an airline, is the status symbol of 
the nation which has arrived. 

This means increasing competition in export 
markets. But exports .to less developed 
countries will probably continue to rise. The 
type of steel exported to these countries, how- 
ever, will probably change towards products 
which need for their manufacture the complex 


and costly plant found in more highly developed 
steel industries. 

Britain should not find it difficult to hold her 
present share of world exports of steel, at least 
for the next five years. 

World steel exports will probably be about 
45 million tons in 1965: if Britain keeps her 
share of this total, her steel exports will rise by 
about 53% annually — probably rather faster 
than other exports. 


PRICES 


British manufacturers of goods made from steel 
pay Jess for home-produced steel than their 
opposite numbers in America and Germany. 
This gives them an important advantage in the 
export markets. 

The future will hold still greater oppor- 
tunities for British exports, especially in the 
under-developed areas of the world. The 
successful exporters will be those who are 
ready to adapt themselves to changing needs 
and trends. In meeting the challenge of the 
’sixties the steel industry has an essential role. 


will be rolling up in their thousands at the 
British Exhibition. And there they'll see ar 
eye-opening display of what Britain’s steel 
industry can do. 

Britain led the world in creating plentiful 
low cost steel. It was an Englishman. 
Bessemer, who by inventing his “‘converter” 
turned steel from a rarity into an everyday 
necessity. 


Another Englishman, Brearley, 
covered stainless steel. 

But the accent will be on the moderr 
developments that are putting Britain right 
in the forefront of steelmaking progress. 

One of the highlights of the Exhibition wil 
be ‘Ajax’ — a new type of British steel furnace 
that is giving record outputs, 50% above 
normal. 

New alloy steels have been developed fo: 
use in atomic reactors — including boron steel 
which absorbs neutrons. 

Visitors to the Exhibition will learn about 
some of the superb things made nowadays 
with British steel, from sports cars to radic 
telescopes and from precision tools to jet 
engines. The steel industry will show the 
vital contribution it is making to Britain’s 
present-day prosperity. 


dis- 


Atomic reactor assembly at Dounreay, Seoteae 
described as “ the most complicated stainless 

ever made”’. This and other British steel 
triumphs will be featured at the British Exhibition, 


New 


ork, in ¥ 


| -@ 
IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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“In the end you’re dependent on people” 


CAMPBELL ADAMSON, 37, was until 
March 1 General Manager of Richard 
Thomas & Baldwin’s Redbourn Works 


at Scunthorpe. Came into steel in 1944, 
was made General Manager in 1957. 
Has now been appointed Director and 
Gen. Manager of the great new strip 
mill now building at Newport, Mon. 
Main problem there, he thinks, will be 
to build as good labour relations with 
6,000 men as in much smaller Red- 
bourn. Says, “It is impossible to run a 
works properly unless you’re using the 
intelligence of every man in it.” 


* 


+3 EDWARD JUDGE, 51, joint Managing 
i 


Director of Dorman Long (Steel), 
__ Middlesbrough, originally wanted to 
build. bridges. Left Cambridge with 
mechanical sciences degree, thought 
‘steelmaking with Dorman Long would 
be “all right for a few months”. Found 

“fascinating”, has been there ever 
_ since. Built Lackenby Universal Beam 
Mili-—most up-to-date in world—- 


incorporating many new ideas. Says 
Steel offers tremendous scope for 


to work really 
. Own career proves 


- hard = men 


JIMMY ROSE, 65, with two sons in 
steel, is Chairman of Redbourn’s Works 
Delegates Committee. A Fitter by 
trade, he joined R.T.B. in 1934. Much 
of the credit for Redbourn’s good 
labour record belongs to him and his 
committee (he has been Chairman 
about 15 years). It deals with any 
trouble a Union cannot solve domestic- 
ally. “No matter what happens,” says 
Mr. Rose, “we’ve a method of dealing 
with it amicably before trouble arises. 
To put it bluntly, there’s more of a 
family relationship here.” 


JOHN FINNEGAN, 55, blast furnace 
keeper at Dorman Long’s Clay Lane 
plant, was born where the furnaces 
now stand. Did his first shift at 15. 
Looking back he says, “We did a 
56-hour week. The sky was the roof. 
No matter what the weather, the 
furnaces had to be slagged and cast 
every 6 hours.” Then, a blast furnace 
produced 100 tons a day. Now, 1,500 
tons. A member of his Trade Union 
Lodge Committee, he says, “ There’s 
a great understanding een the 
management and the men. Nobody 
flies off the handle.” 


DAVID BIRD, 45, General Manager 
of Iron and Steel at Stewarts and 
Lloyds, Corby, started in banking, 
soon realised this was not the career for 
him. After a time at Dorman Long, 
took Sheffield degree in metallurgy. 
Likes to get broadest possible back- 
ground of information, is Fellow of the 
Institution of Méetallurgists, holds 
diploma of British Institute of Man- 
agement. Stresses modern management 
methods. “In the end you’re depend- 
ent on people. You can only run a works 
of this size through co-operation.” 


W. D. (BILL) PUGH, 55, son of Sir 
Arthur Pugh (late General Secretary 


of the steelworkers’ Trade Union) 
went to Sheffield University, and in 
1926 to Vickers Works (later English 
Steel Corporation Ltd.) joining the 
Research Dept. Since 1955 has been 
Managing Director of E.S.C. His time 
there marked by growth (he remembers 
their first 100 ton alloy ingot as a great 
event; 300 tons now not uncommon) 
and diversification (E.S.C. make some 
150 ‘standard’ kinds of steel for every- 
thing from cars to Nuclear Power). 


PAT QUINN, 55, First Teemer on the 
Bessemer Converters at Stewarts and 
Li&ds, Corby, joined at 14—so now 
has 41 years’ service behind him. Of 
the old days he says, “It was all hard 
work and sweat. Men wore sweat 
towels and clogs. Now you go home 
much less tired — and a lot cleaner.” 
Relaxation is golf. Has also found time, 
in the past, for a great deal of Trade 
Union work. But says, “ We’ve never 
had a major dispute with the manage- 
ment, all the years I’ve been here. 
Everything was settled locally.” 


JOE MIDDLETON, 58 and the son of a 
steelworker, was a variety entertainer 
(top-hat and tails) before joining 
English Steel Corporation in 1926. 
“V’ve never regretted it,” he says. 
Started in the foundry and is now First 
Hand Melter in charge of an electric 
arc furnace, responsible for making 
steel exactly to specification. “It’s 
creative,” he says. “You’ve got a 
feeling you’re doing something useful.” 
“Progress,” is how he sums up his 
time in E.S.C.-—bigger and better 
plant, better working conditions, 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


April 27—May 3 


Wednesday, April 27 


In the Commons an Opposition motion of 
censure on the Government’s refusal to 
hold an inquiry on the Blue Streak 
missile is defeated by 305 votes to 225 


The Trades Union Congress tells the Elec- 
trical Trades Union that it will be sus- 
pended if it does not reply within three 
weeks to the demand for action over the 
allegations of ‘ ballot-rigging ’ 


The Amalgamated Engineering Union 
claims an increase of £1 a week for its 
members 


Thursday, April 28 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer announces 
new restrictions on hire purchase; the 
London clearing banks will be required 
by the Bank of England to make special 
deposits with them of 1 per cent. of their 
total deposits by mid-June 


A destroyer and a frigate of the Royal Navy 
stand by off the coast of Iceland following 
the failure of Law of the Sea conference 


Friday, April 29 


Iceland decides to withdraw old charges of 
illegal fishing by British trawlers inside 
its twelve-mile limit 

A plan for improving the service at post 
offices is put forward by an advisory 
committee 


Several people are reported to have been 
killed in Turkish riots 


Saturday, April 30 


Dock workers in fifteen Arab ports declare a 
boycott of American shipping because of 
the picketing by American dockers of an 
Egyptian ship in New York 


Mr. Menderes, the. Turkish Prime Minister, 
broadcasts an appeal for an end to the 
anti-Government disturbances 


Sunday, May 1 


May Day rallies are held in many parts of 
the world 

The Turkish Army warns the people of 
Istanbul that troops will open fire if any 


further anti-Government demonstrations 
are held 


Monday, May 2 
The North Atlantic Council meets in 
Istanbul 


Caryl Chessman is executed in California 
after being under sentence of death for 
twelve years 


Tuesday, May 3 

The Commonwealth Prime Ministers have 
their first meeting in London 

European Free Trade Association of seven 
countries comes into being in Stockholm 


Lord Morrison of Lambeth to be appointed 
President of the British Board of Film 
Censors 
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The scene in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, last Saturday 

as Mr. Harold Macmillan left in procession after being installed 

as Chancellor of the University. Before the ceremony the 
Prime Minister visited his old college, Balliol 


Detail from one of the murals which Jean Cocteau, the French 
poet and playwright, has executed in the chapel of St. Blaise 
de Sébaste at Milly, near Fontainebleau. Milly is a centre 
for the supply of medical plants for laboratories all over Europe 


f 
) 
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Coronets lining the Mall: a photograph tak 
work neared completion on London’s deco 
wedding of Princess Margaret tom«¢ 
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The Prime Ministers of Ghana and India, Dr. Nkrumah and Mr. Nehru, arriving at 

London Airport last Sunday for the Commonwealth leaders’ conference which 

opened on May 3. With other Commonwealth Ministers they dined with H.M. the 
Queen at Windsor on Monday 


anks patrolling im front of the university in Istanbul last week when police 

ashed with students demonstrating against Mr. Menderes’s government. 

ioting also took place in Ankara, the capital, and martial law was declared 
in both cities 


Rockets being driven through the streets of Moscow during the parade held to mark 
May Day. Some of the missiles were twenty yards long. Mr. Khrushchev and other 
Russian party leaders took the salute at the parade 


demonstration at Luton (Bedfordshire) airport on April 29 on the effectiveness : 4 : 

a helicopter in rescuing people from a crashed aircraft: rescue workers in The South African cricket team taking the field at Arundel Castle last Saturday 
bestos clothing, dropped by the helicopter, are helped by the down-draught for the first match of their tour, against the Duke of Norfolk’s eleven. The visitors 
of the rotor blades which fan the flames towards the ground won by five wickets 
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+; moreover, the importnaee ied na oil, a. 2 true "1 eetness life’. Mea 
ts, product ‘which in the early days was called classes have become rich — 
am ‘ paraffin’, or used, in the form of vegetable oils, splendour. That, I 

in the Cooking of the Mediterranean basin. 


Today the oil-producing or transporting coun- 
tries have acquired great riches and great ambi- 
: tions. This has had an unsettling effect. 

_ A further major change has been what I ought 
% ie call the ‘ distribution of income’, but which 

I prefer to call the impoverishment of the upper 
classes, whom, I suppose, I ought to refer to 
as the ‘higher income groups’. When I was 
young we would refer unassumingly to the 

‘upper’, ‘ middle’, and ‘ lower’ classes—a form 
of speech which would today be condemned as 

snobbish or rude. One might as well employ 
_ the epithet ‘English’ to the inhabitants of this 
island, an epithet which causes the Scottish 
section of the community to foam with rage. 
With the impoverishment of the upper classes, 
and the enrichment of the middle classes, has 
come a change in social habits. No longer do 
' great London hostesses give balls and receptions 
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of that habit. But what I do regret is the decline 
in the weekend habit which when I was a young 
~ man provided the most agreeable form of social 

intercourse that the world has ever known. In 
1910 and 1911 I would from Saturday afternoon 
to Monday morning be the guest at some 
- country house. There would generally be twelve 
other guests, both male and female; at dinner 
on Saturday we would pick our favourites and 
on Sunday we would play golf with those we 
preferred, or tennis, and after dinner would play 
games of intelligence or skill, and cement friend- 
ships that would last throughout our life. How 
infinitely preferable, as a social occasion, were 
such reunions to the cocktail parties that deface 

' the social life of England, although not to the 
Same extent, I am assured, the social life of 
,. Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland. When 
> I look back upon my youth it is the passing of 
weekend parties that I most regret. I say to 
_ myself: ‘That young man will never know the 


E hear a great deal these days about 
automation and control. The very 
word ‘automation’ conjures up a 
; picture of a large and impressive 
‘machine carrying out an intricate manufacturing 
process, perhaps under the watchful eye of a 
be _ Solitary attendant, ‘ Control’ is perhaps less awe- 
_ inspiring, but it is the ability to control 

machinery and make it respond to instructions 


in the way we wish that makes automation pos- — 


sible. If a machine can be made to obey a variety 
_of instructions very precisely, then a series of 
instructions can be prepared and the machine 
be left to, as it were, ‘read’ them in the 
Mi ‘correct order and so carry out a manufacturing 
"process unattended. The instructions are not 
written in the normal sense: they are usually 

in the form of electric’ signals derived from a 
" punched or possibly a magnetic tape. Provided 
Ac he ase what it is we require the machine to 


in their own houses. I do not regret the passing © 


suppose, is as it should be 

Another important change, of course, is the 
Welfare State, which strives, and not wholly 
without success, to provide the lower classes 
with some sense of security from cradle to grave, 


Moreover other modern inventions, such as the 


_ wireless, the cinema, and the football pools, have 


brought some variety into the lives of the poor 
and rescued them from that atrocious monotony 
that used so to distress me when I was a boy. I 


Then ie are a great many ‘inventions, apart 


_ from the motor-car, that have increased our 


-and some approach to equality of opportunity. - 


remember at the age of seventeen being stranded — 
in a Midland town on a Sunday afternoon. I _ 


rose from a bench in that abominable park 


-almost drugged by the boredom around me; I 


gazed with loathing at the geraniums and the 


lobelia and listened with sadness to the bells. 


tolling in the town. I rejoice to feel that in our 


new world such glumness need no longer exist. 

A third significant alteration has occurred 
since my childhood in the: relativity of conduct 
and morals. My parents had little doubt that 
there existed a gap, or crevasse, between ‘ good’ 
and ‘bad’, the former being coloured a dazzling 
white and the latter being coloured in un- 
relieved black. Freud and Jung and _ their 
disciples have changed all that. We now have 
learnt that nothing a person ever does is really 
his fault, but due to repressions and inhibitions 
derived from parental incompetence’ or unde- 


‘veloped opportunities and glands. I have re- 


mained sufficiently old-fashioned to regard with 
some distrust the more imaginative flights of 
psycho-analysis. Being an individualist by con- 
viction, I regard individuals as responsible for 
their own actions, and the relativity of moral 
responsibility inculcated by the teachings of the 
psycho-analysts seems to me as depressing and 
discouraging as the old doctrine of predestina- 
tion. The psycho-analysts have certainly done 
much benefit to mankind. There were sins that 
my father would not have even mentioned 
which today occupy a large section of gay con- 


By G. G. GOURIET 


do, ‘there is no ‘difficulty in producing the right 
set of instructions; the real problem is to make 
the machine obey them. The sort of obedience 
I am talking about is quite strict: it might be to 


produce from a block of steel some particular 


shape to an accuracy of a fraction of a 
thousandth of an inch. 

To understand how Sots sort of thing can be 
done, let us take, as-a familiar example ‘of control, 


the operation of steering a motor-car. Suppose 
- we have set ourselves the task of driving precisely 


in the centre of the road, using the white centre 


line as a guide. Having judged that the car was 


directly over the line we should take some point 


on the front of the car as a reference, and if this 


point moved to the right of the line we should 
steer to the left, or conversely if it moved to the 
left we should steer fisks te Lage? of the _ 


maintained by a continuous series of parE Le a seeing column and 
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Electronics in ‘Control’ 


happiness and diminished unhappiness. Toe 
for instance, the electric blanket; on many a grey 
autumn evening when the trees are bare, the | 
rooks howl against the wind, and the rain patters 
on the pane, have I thought of my electric © 
blanket, recumbent and hospitable, and know _ 
that when night falls I shall rush into its arms. — 
Take the automatic telephone, and the beloved 
TIM, when | one can communicate with others or 
be told the Precise time without giving any 


trouble at all to a hard-worked and perhaps — 


irritated operator. Take escalators. Take electric. 
clocks. Take ball-pointed pens. Take the high — 
splendour of modern architecture. ‘Take the new 


gadgets that dentists employ which > make it’; 


almost a pleasure to be afflicted with toothache. — 
Take soft drinks, if you must, or South African 
sherry. In fact, all modern gadgets increase 
human happiness except one. My exception is — 
that sticky tape with which people now secure 
their parcels. When I was a lad there was just - 
string, which was malleable and gay; today there — 
is an adhesive substance that requires great 
strength to detach (and I have always hated 
taking exercise) and which is apt, once detached, 
to get into one’s hair or, in my case, to block 
my typewriter. Apart from this I love this — 
modern world. 

It has become another world, a diferenct 
world. Whatever you may think, my regrets are 
not really snobbish (a word that has changed- 
its meaning) or nostalgic (a word that is all too 
frequently employed without any meaning at_ 
all). They are just the common-sense reflections 
of a quite sensible if pleasure-loving old man. I — 
enjoy the present enormously. I regret the past 
only in so far as it represents for me my lost 
youth: which is, believe me, an intolerable loss. 

—Home Service 
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although on a straight road these corrections~ 
might be almost imperceptible. This all sounds — 
simple enough but in fact a fairly complicated 
Process of control is operating. Our eyes in effect — 
‘measured’ the instantaneous Position of the 
car with respect to the line and sent a corre-— 
sponding signal to the brain. Acting on this — 


, signal, the brain instructed the muscles of our 


see —_ the sg of the car with 


arms to turn the steering wheel i in the direction _ 
that corrects the error. 
There i is nothing i in these processes that needs 


oe elaapee An sever aay nsider 


to correct the error con- 
An arrangement 
as this could in fact steer 
car along a winding road 
vith far greater accuracy at 
igh speed than could a 
uman being; first because the 
ssessment of the error at any 
astant could be more precise, 
nd secondly because the 
lectro-mechanical system 
ould be designed to have a 
aster reaction time than that 
f a human being. 

It is easy to see that the 
erformance of an automatic 
ontrol system depends very 
auch on the speed with which 
t can respond to instructions. 
t can happen that between 
bserving an error and taking 
ction to correct it sufficient 
ime has elapsed for circum- 
tances to have changed so 
hat the error is now in the 
posite. sense. Instead of 
ing corrected, the error will 
iow be increased and this in 
urn can lead to a more violent swing in the 
ther direction, and so on. In these circum- 
tances, if a control system is sufficiently 
ensitive it can get out of hand and run amok. 
_ Anyone who has driven a car in a thick fog 
nd has had to rely on a passenger for informa- 
ion about the immediate whereabouts of the 
erb knows that above a fraction of one’s normal 
peed the car gets out of control in spite of the 
act that the passenger can see the kerb clearly. 
\s well as the reaction time of a second human 
fing who is now part of the control system, 
here is the additional time taken to com- 
nunicate the message and with this extra delay 
ontrol is only possible at very low speeds. With 
nachines and human beings alike we 
ind that it is always possible to exchange 
peed for accuracy, and vice versa: the 
lifficulty is to obtain both at the same 
ime. 

So far I have discussed a rather trivial 
xample of automatically steering a car 
long a white line. The arguments, how- 
ver, apply equally to such problems as 
controlling the position of a machine 
ool on a lathe or the thickness of steel 
ate in a rolling mill, or even the course 
f a rocket journeying to the Moon! In 
hort, any quantity that can be measured 
‘an be controlled, and the effectiveness 
yf the control depends upon how accu- 
rately' we can measure and the speed 
with which we can bring about corrective 
action, In recent years electronics has 
made great advances possible in both 
hese respects. 

Consider first the question of measure- 
nent: nowadays it is possible to measure 
with electrical devices physical quantities 
| as length, mass, velocity, accelera- 
temperature, pressure, and a host 
others, with very great precision. A 
change in any of these quantities 
be detected with a suitable instru- 
as a corresponding change of an 
current that can be amplified 
thousands of times. The amplified 
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room 
modern biscuit factory where 
most of the processes are 
carried out by automation 
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current can, for example, operate a hydraulic 
control valve which, in turn, can move heavy 
machinery. A limit is reached only when the 
original change in current is so small that it 
cannot be distinguished from the minute random 
changes that go on all the time: owing to the 
movement of electrons in electric circuits, and 
then no amount of amplification will improve 
the situation. Great accuracy can, however, be 
achieved before this limit is reached. 

The second question is, having detected an 
error, how quickly can it be corrected? As we 
all know, nature is sluggish in responding to a 
change. If we switch on an electric motor it does 
not instantly attain its normal speed but it 


An electronic machine for making machine tools ‘ reading’ instruc- 
tions from a punched tape 
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reaches it by accelerating from 
zero speed, and this takes time. 
It exhibits the same sluggish 
behaviour if we try to alter 
its speed. The same sort of 
thing happens with heat. The 
temperature of a lump of 
metal does not change at the 
instant we apply heat or re- 
move it; this also takes time. 
There are many other ex- 
amples of this and all arise 
because of the same basic laws 
of nature. 

As an extreme case of 
sluggish behaviour, imagine 
that we have a heavy weight 
attached to a spring. If we try 
to lift the weight by the 
spring by quickly raising our 
arm, we find that the weight, 
owing to its inertia, does not 
immediately move: instead the 
spring extends. The weight 
which is then pulled up by 
the spring gains speed and in 
fact travels too far, compress- 
ing the spring, and so bounces 
up and down until friction brings it to rest. 
Needless to say, in these circumstances we 
should find it impossible to make the weight 
follow some precise instructions except at a very 
slow speed. In other words the vertical position 
of the weight would be very difficult to control. 
Although this example is not typical, the same 
thing applies to what may appear to be a rigid 
piece of machinery. A solid steel shaft with a 
heavy wheel at one end will in fact twist 
slightly if it is rotated suddenly and the wheel 
will not respond immediately. Also, like the 
weight on the spring, the wheel gains momentum 
and instead of coming smartly to rest in the new 
position it rotates too far and twists the shaft 
in the opposite direction. With rigid 
structures effects like this are small, but 
nevertheless they can prove serious when 
high accuracy is required together with 
speed. 

Here again electronic control can offer 
the solution by ‘anticipating’ the be- 
haviour of the mechanical system and 
making appropriate allowances. Anyone 
who has watched a dockyard crane- 
driver at work will have noticed the great 
skill with which he can swing a heavy 
load over the hold of a ship and bring 
it to rest without its behaving like a 
pendulum. To achieve this he actually 
drives the crane at full speed a little too 
far and at a critical moment he reverses 
the direction of the crane so as to arrest 
the swinging load when it is precisely in 
the required position. What he is really 
doing is to translate his instructions to 
the crane into a form that will overcome 
the inertia of the suspended load, and 
this he does by experience of the 
particular situation. It is really a matter 
of using the language that the system 
understands. 

One of the great advantages of elec- 
tronic control is the ease with which the 
original instruction can be translated 
electrically to correct for the misbe- 
haviour of the mechanical system. A 
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given machine will understand and obey. What 
is most important is that the same translation 
will be correct for all other instructions. 

From what I have said it might be thought 
that there is virtually no limit to the speed and 
accuracy with which we can control a mechani- 
cal system even regardless of its size. In theory 
this is true but in practice the limit is set by 
the amount of power available and the strength 
of materials. However, as we know from the per- 
formance of modern space rockets, spectacular 
results can be achieved before this limit. is 
reached. 

I do not want to leave you with the impres- 
sion that electronic control applies only to 
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chemical plant and here it is often necessary _ 


to take account of a number of interrelated 
quantities. To take a simple example, anyone 
who has developed his own films will know 
that for a given film the developing time 
depends on the strength of the developer and its 
temperature. Both these quantities can be mea- 
sured electrically and the results fed into an 
electronic computer which will compute the 


developing time. To make the performance 


automatic the output of the computer could 


be used either to control the speed with which - 


the film passes through the developing tank or 
alternatively to adjust the temperature or the 
strength of the developer. In large plants such 
as oil refineries the complexity of the problem 


The Fear of Realism 


BSTRACT art today has won an 
almost too complete victory. It has 
largely lost its former power to dis- 
turb, and has turned into a decorative 

exercise in pattern and texture making. The 
public no longer worries what these patterns 
may mean, and happily projects its own asso- 
ciations into them. At best, abstract art becomes 
an abstract ‘expressionism’ which tries to express 
highly ambiguous, multi-evocative emotions. 
This was not always so. The pioneers of abstract 
art, like Mondrian and Kandinsky, once hoped 
that the interaction between pure colour and 
form free from realistic contamination would 
communicate definite ideas to the spectator. But 
they did not quite succeed in this. 

Today, when the victory of abstract art has 
_ taken the emotional sting out of the play with 


pure form and colour, one can again sense a 
certain unrest among the new generation of 


painters; they would dearly like to infuse the 
empty abstractions with a more precise content 
in place of the usual ambiguous cues for free 
associations. They talk, for instance, of an un- 
seen presence behind the abstract image, or of a 
new mythology of forms that could be precisely 
communicated and understood. But this new 
longing for precise communication is spoiled by 
fear that it may degenerate into a traditional 
realism and merely imitate natural forms of 
things by a mechanical copy of appearances. 
This fear of realism is based on a misunder- 


‘standing and may well interefere with the 


further free evolution of abstract art. . 

‘For this reason the new book by Professor 
Gombrich, Art and Illusion*, has come at an 
auspicious moment. Professor Gombrich ex- 


_ plains how realistic art, too, started with the free 


intuitive invention of some abstract formula 
which could not be derived in any way from the 


observation of nature. Only by a later process 


of transformation, which Professor Gombrich 
himself does not claim to understand fully, does 


the abstract formula turn into a representation 
_of reality that is accepted as adequate by artist 
-and public alike. For instance, when a child 


draws his first crude circle, nothing, absolutely 


nothing, can explain why a human face or figure - 


By ANTON EHRENZWEIG 


or an animal should be seers represented 
by that scribble on the paper. Certainly, as the 
child grows up, he will gradually refine his first 
formula: for instance, indicate eyes, mouth, ears 
by further scribbles, so that in the end an adult 
will be more inclined to accept his drawing as 


One of the first-known portrait sculptures excavated 
at Jericho—a real skull with cowry shells in the 
eye-sockets: c. 6000 B.c. 

Jericho Excavation Fund: from ‘ Art and Illusion’ 


a possible likeness of nature. But the problem 
remains the same. Professor Gombrich describes 
how the entire history of realism can be written 
in terms of some such schema or formula that 
underwent gradual refinement: though often 
shots in the dark, they somehow sometimes hit 
the mark. 

_ There is, for instance the schematic repre- 
sentation of foreground and background — in 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century landscape 
painting. An illusion of depth was achieved by 
painting objects in the foreground in warm 
golden browns and in the background in cool 
blues. It did not matter whether the foreground 
was in fact filled with luscious vegetation; in the 
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do comes fort aa pe pers ‘Automati 
control amounts to observing the departure 
from the instructions and introducing the neces 
sary corrections. Present-day research is directes 
towards devising control systems that have — 
greater degree of intelligence and already elec 
tronic devices have been constructed whic! 
possess memory and which can modify thei 
behaviour in the light of past experience. If w 
find this alarming it is perhaps comforting t 
remember that as yet the performance of elec 
tronic brains cannot be compared with ever 
the most meagre human intelligence, let alon 
with the brain that conceived them. 
—Network Three 
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interest of giving depth to the landscape th 
grass had to be painted brown. Gombrich tell 
an amusing story about Constable: when 
friend reproached him for not giving the gras 
its requisite brown of an old violin, Constabl 
put down a violin on the grass to show how i 
the colours matched. Professor Gombrich say 
it would be wrong to assume that Constable’ 
friend did not know the difference between th 
colours of a violin and of grass, or that Con 
stable was the first to discover that grass wa 
green. The story merely proves that the histor 
of realism cannot be written in terms of a 
artist looking on nature with fresh eyes an 
copying what he saw out there. 

In Professor Gombrich’s view Consables wa 
forced to see nature in terms of Gainsborough 
Gainsborough in turn saw it in terms of Dutcl 
painting which he much admired, and so bac 
to the past in an endless regress. But—we ma’ 
well ask impatiently—how did it all begin? Wa 
it like the first freely invented schema of th 
child who represents a face by a crudely draws 
circle? The success of that circle is not easil 
explained. Child psychologists have rightl 
treated children’s drawings as very direc 
projections of unconscious phantasies. Thei 
apparent abstraction may well be due to th 
fusion and superimposition of many meaning: 
in the same way in which modern abstract paint 
ing may become multi-evocative because of it 
dreamlike ambiguous structure. But while con 
temporary abstract painting remains multi 
evocative and vague, the child’s crude circle i 
magically transformed into a realistic and precis 
representation of some concrete thing belongin 
firmly to the outer world of reality. - 

I have called this transformation the external 
ization process of art. I have tried to show it 
my writings how the most important develop 
ments of Western realistic painting also begat 
with an unsettling ambiguity which too had it 


origin in an undercurrent of irrational phan 


tasies. For instance, when perspective fore 
shortenings were introduced into painting, | 
spectator used only to the traditional, repre 
sentation of the human body having limbs o 
exactly equal length, must have re 


or destruction is well brought out in 
famous painting by Mantegna of the dead 
st, where extreme foreshortening squashes 
dead body into a shapeless. mass. Later 
tive lost its burden of unconscious 
fasy and turned into a neutral schema 
the realistic representation of three- 
nensional space. 
professor Gombrich describes the first known 
ait sculptures excavated in Jericho not so 
g ago. Real skulls were 
“as armatures and 
ed with earth in 
tation of living flesh. 
Into the empty eye sockets 
che inserted real 


OW - shells. Professor 
iSombrich mentions that 
cowry shells are still fre- 


ently used by primitive 
art as symbols of fertility 
because of their resem- 
to the organs of 
tion. The first in- 
Piration to use these shells 
eyes may well have come 
from unconscious phan- 
tasies (familiar to the 
Psycho-analyst) thatconfuse 
erent parts of the body. 
"The more-than-life-likeness 
of many works of art can 
often be explained by a 
similar undercurrent of un- 
conscious phantasy which 
greatly reinforces the 
conscious realistic effect. 

The life-like illusion of a good portrait or 
caricature seems to come also from unconscious 
roots. Great masters of facial expression like 
Rembrandt or Daumier had to break free from 
the conventional realism of their time. Professor 
Gombrich mentions how Daumier refused to 
draw from models; instead he would start by 
jotting down a mass of groping, almost deliber- 
ately awkward, lines in a kind of tachist tech- 
nique, until one of the lines would catch his 
attention and become transformed into a striking, 
likeness of human form. 

The most deliberate provocative distortion of 
fealistic outline is found in the caricature. 
The caricature proves triumphantly that it can 

uce a likeness of nature not by careful 
attention to observation, but by resorting again 
to the seemingly arbitrary scribble of the child. 
Professor Gombrich, in an earlier book on the 
history of the caricature which he wrote in col- 
laboration with the distinguished psycho-analyst, 
the late Ernst Kris, dealt with the unconscious 
that delayed the development of caricature 
a new art form for so long. He now seems 
to think that the main reason for this delay was 
1 reluctance to accept that any odd scribble, how- 
yer much it deviated from the realistic conven- 

is of the time, could be turned into an 
uate representation of reality. To explain the 
ve power of the caricature, Professor 
ch and Kris referred to the ambiguous 


of very different things into a single 
Rage how once again it is not a 


aTiCe 


: peter world of multi-evocative dreamlike phan- 
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_tasy that guarantees the success of realistic 
representation. Rembrandt’s and Daumier’s por- 


‘traits often betray their origin in the inner world 


of the mind also in another way: in spite of 
their immense variety they retain an obstinate 
resemblance to their creator, and to this extent 
remain self-portraits and a document of the 
painter’s inner experiences. 

I cannot offer any satisfactory solution to the 
problem why the successful representation of 
external reality should in the first place be a 
portrayal of the inner world of dreams and 


c. 1866 


‘Two Lawyers’, by Daumier: 


phantasies. The problem may be connected with 
an equally difficult paradox in science. The more 
abstract thought withdraws from the world of 
concrete things the more efficient it becomes in 
describing reality. The American philosopher, 
Marcuse, commenting on this mysterious link 
between inner thought and outer reality, said 
that according to psycho-analytical theory there 
exists a mental plane of fusion between the self 
and the environment where the boundary be- 
tween the internal and external world is no 
longer certain. 

The structure of vision itself begins to change 
as we tap those lower levels of imagery where 
outer perception and inner phantasy become one. 
Not only do the clear outlines of things begin 
to fuse but the precise articulation of any shape 
dissolves into a luminous fog. Professor Gom- 
brich speaks of the inexplicable dominance of 
light and colour over .form throughout the 
history of realism, which in his view derives 
from a ‘lower level of awareness’. Recent re- 
search into subliminal vision and ¢ision under 
the influence of drugs proves just this dissolu- 
tion of form into light and colour, The experi- 
ence of ‘seeing stars’, after being hit over the 
head, is an example of a primitive vision con- 
sisting mainly of colour and light flashes. 

The important distinction between figure and 
ground also loses its hold. In our normal waking 
vision we are forced to see the objective world 
in terms of precise figures set off against an 
indistinct background. We have to make a 
choice. For instance, the horizon in an alpine 
scene will be seen during daylight as solid moun- 


tains set off against the light ground of-the sky. 
But after dusk, when the mountains begin to 
look uniformly dark and the sky is lit up by the 
setting suh, we may see for the first time the 
zig-zag shape of the bright sky biting into the 
dark, indistinct background below. We can either 
choose to see the shape of the mountains as a 
figure or else the shape of the sky, but never both 
at the same time. 

But vision on a lower dreamlike level seems 
to be free from this choice. In the so-called 
counterchange patterns so often found in primi- 
tive ornamentation, figure and ground become 


equally significant: one 
can either see a_ black 
ornament standing out 


against a white ground 
or a white pattern incised 
into a black ground. I 
could never believe that an 
artist who draws. such 
an ambiguous pattern 
jumps constantly between 
the two conceptions in 
order to give them an 
equally strong shape. 
Surely he must be able to 
hold both conceptions 
together at once if he 
wants to do good work. I 
decided that if he cannot 
do so consciously, then he 
must be capable of doing 
so on a lower mental level. 
Indeed, recent psycho- 
analytical research into 
subliminal vision has 
shown that a low-level 
vision exists which obliter- 
ates the usual figure-and- 
ground relationship, as part of the general dis- 
solution of precise form on a lower mental level. 
The New York psycho-analysts, Mr. Charles 
Fisher and his associates, while conducting ex- 
perimental researches into lower-level vision, 
were struck by the fact that much modern ab- 
stract art showed the same ambiguity of figure 
and ground, the same ascendance of light and 
colour over form, which characterizes dream 
vision, and they drew the inevitable conclusion 
‘that some modern artists at least tend to project 
low-level imagery on to their canvasses. 

The question remains whether modern artists 
will ever succeed—in the manner in which tradi- 
tional realism once succeeded—in transforming 
the vagueness and ambiguity of low-level vision 
into precise formulae capable of communicating 
objective ideas or other aspects of reality. I have 
spoken of young painters of my acquaintance 
who are much concerned with giving a more 
precise content to their abstract work. Three of 
these—Brian Young, Peter Hobbs, and John 
Epstein, who studied at the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts—filled a whole wall of the 
‘Young Contemporaries’ exhibition of 1960 
with their paintings. The paintings bore titles 
like ‘ Split’, ‘ Male and Female’, which seemed 
to indicate the idea of conflict or dualism. Sud- 
denly I realized that the real message of the 
paintings was the reconciliation of opposites in 
a new unity; then that this unity of opposites 
was expressed not by literary means but by 
purely formal, pictorial means—that is to say, 
by the dreamlike suspension of the normal 
figure and ground relationship. 


From ‘ Art and Illusion’ 
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more so if they contain 


__ Epstein’s painting 

and Female’. 
of little more than two 
sketchy black curves grow- 


outward to either side. The 


_male principle. At first the 


fo ties of political leaders. 


_ scientific exactitude. 


Re 


$0 ne novel feature, but I 
1 try to describe the 
‘simplest of these, John 
* Male 
It consists 


ing from below and turning 


curves cut the picture plane 
into two: the lower half, 
contained within the two 
curves, obviously represents 
the female principle, the 
hhammer-like top half the 


picture with two black 
curves on an_ otherwise 
white canvas seemed to me 
somewhat meaningless. But ~ 
then it occurred to me that 
the painting did not ask 
me to make a_ choice. 
between figure and ground, 
male and female. Both 
areas had to be seen at 
once; none was the figure 
none the ground. That is 


_ why the curves separating the two areas had to be 
_ drawn so sketchily; there was no real demarcation 


‘Male and Female’, by John Epstein 


between the opposing male and female principle. 
I confess that when I saw the painting in this 


. 


yet was waried by | 
communication. of the ver} 
precise 
union. 
It is idle to speculate 
whether the abstract art of 
the future will make use 
of this and other am- 
biguities of low-level vision 
in order to communicate 
more precise contents. The 
young artists I have men- 
tioned were certainly not 
fully aware of what they. 
were doing; all they knew 
was their. urgent need for 
‘more precise communica- 
tion. Professor Gombrich in 
his most rational and lucid 
book has shown how ob-. 
‘scure and indeed irrational 
the roots of traditional 
realism were; and we can- 
not expect greater clarity in 
the future. I have tried to 
probe a little further into 
the een depths of the creative mind, but 
the maysiery Ss artistic invention remains. __ 
—Third Programme 
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| Letters to the Editor — 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to’ shorten letters for reasons of space 


Rights and Privileges 


-Sir,—I cannot think that Mr. Christopher 
Martin’s talk on ‘ Rights and Privileges’ (THE 
LisTENER, April 28) takes us very far; indeed, 
I fear that he hopes for too much from a scienti- 
fic approach to politics. There are four main 


fields of knowledge where it seems science will 
never find sufficient quantitative data of any 


significance to develop a true scientific theory, 


Re viz., ethics, religion, aesthetics, and the study of 


Bipersonality. Politics is largely concerned with 
all four, ideas of right and wrong, religious 
ideas and myths, the art of rhetoric, and the 
presentation of political ideas and the personali- 
' Thus politics is never 
_ likely to become a science. 

I was recently approached by a student to 
define democracy because he wanted a clear and 


scientific answer. Yet all I could say was that 
the word had a wide range of meanings (which 


I had already given) and it all depended on the 
_ ‘Person who used the word. 

It is a pathetic belief that by Boonie the 
names of ideas it is possible to reduce them to 
Let us say that ‘x’ and 
ecw Atl algebra have acquired a penumbra of 


Sa meaning in mathematics which should be for- 
; gotten. Let us substitute ‘k’ and ‘o’ for ‘x’ 
“s and * y’. Then we get the equation ‘k 0’ = 
me a o k’ which some esoteric philosopher will use 
to prove that Dr. Summerskill is wrong in her 
oe - ideas about boxing! A new penumbra of mean- 


ing will arise and we shall be no better off than 
before. 

I can only think that rshts and duties, privi- 
leges and responsibilities, will remain qualitative 
words of an unscientific kind, unless some day 
‘Big Brother’ rules the world, and English is 
his language. What a disaster for English that 
would be!—Yours, etc., 


Epsom E. EVERARD RICH 


. 


Tribalism and Nationalism in Uganda 

Sir,—Professor Cranford Pratt’s broadcast on 
Uganda (THE LIsTENER, April 28) can be 
said to be a fair description of the present 
state of affairs in that country, but he seems 
to emphasize one point on which PvteeLal 
disagree. 

As he rightly said, Uganda is divided up into 
small units which have never worked together 
up to the present day, and which no one has 
really ever taken the initiative to unite. So to sug- 
gest that there is tribal strife is not only unfair 
but also misleading. The fact is that Uganda 
lacks leaders who are not only willing but ready 
to sacrifice personal interests. The failure of the 
Uganda National Congress, of which I was a 
member, cannot be attributed to the forces of 


tribalism nor to a lack of common language 


but to sheer absence of leadership and some 


other forces which go with it. Many people, like 


Professor Pratt, have said much about tribalism 


in Uganda, but all of them fall into the same 
error of isolating it from the pattern, and no 
one so far has looked at it objectively enough to 
present it as a feature of the whole world, in- 
cluding Western Europe. » 

The big question which faces ‘Uganda i is not 
solving the differences but how quickly can the 
country be united without causing strife. 

\ Yours, etc., é 

Glasgow, C.3 . ABIKU K. M, Kuso 


Samuel Wilberforce | ; 

Sir,—In his account of Wilberforce Mr. Pugh 
(Tue LisTENER, April 28) confuses two things 
that ought to be distinguished: reserve in com- 
municating knowledge, sometimes a duty; and 
saying in public what you (privately) think to 
be false, always abominable where a question of 
any substance is concerned. 

Mr. Pugh tells us that Wilberforce ‘was 
willing . . . to allow his clergy generous latitude 
in their private opinions so long as in eon 
they held to the doctrines of the Church’, Thi 
is a slippery doctrine, and a generous pata 
tation of Wilberforce’s attitude would be that he 
was too much of an ass to’see its implication 


pare eetellect who was teeth concent 
preserve the Bible as a guarantee of the par-— 
ticipation of the pes in the aie life of 
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aor School ‘Television ; 
viewer of Sixth Form television, 
interested in ‘The Aims. of 
io (THe LISTENER, April 28). 


disadvantage _ is that if at any — 
- the talk the viewer becomes con- 
‘it is not possible to question the speaker — 
p the point. The advantage of films 
the talks is clearly evident. ; 


mmes to suit all the members of a particular — 
sixth form, but it is interesting to 
the Sipe of topics covered by the io 


ision aia never ake! ‘the place of fee 
Imaster, but it can certainly serve to. 
trate topics not covered by the school 
culum, or to give deeper understanding. of 
pledge already Possessed by the pupil. 
{ ; Yours, etc., 

a S _ GEOFFREY OWEN 


Cry: tiny ; 
at: have read Mr. y, B. Priestley’s talk 
(THE LisTENER, April 21) with great pleasure _ 
interest. As an ex-Hungarian, as a member 
the Tibor Déry Committee, and also simply 
a human being, I do share Mr. Priestley’s 
isfaction and joy at Déry’s release. I, too, 
salute it as-an important and encouraging step 
the right direction which might lead to better — 
anderstanding between East and West. 
do not agree, however, with Mr. Priestley’s 
ark, that ‘ the wall is down’. Demolition has 
rtainly begun; but the wall is not down yet. 


iters, intellectuals, students, and workers—and 
e of these ents, Istvan Bibé, must be 


he : Yours, etc., 
_ London, N.W.8 GEORGE MIKES 
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e Faith of a Humamtsh: 


it claimed that evolution willed from 
beginning the emergence and progressive 


(2). If Man emerged from the debris of the 
is rocks did this moral consciousness 
he mow possesses emerge from the same 


: whet: ned in the evolution of Man 
he | become possessed of these moral 
> i 


Does. hits as the species possess these 
_ qualities or are ‘they er ey indi- 
Saad no past and no 
5-8 > “( 
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reciate the difficulty of producing Pro- 


And it will not be down until a number of other — 


red to make in my letter SMa! ee on 
14, in which he has my sympathy. This 
Sisicult subject to compress into a letter. 
Possibly the gap between our views is less than 


eee at first sight appear. 


~ My first point was that epiphenomenalism is 
a useless hypothesis; it explains nothing. It 


: BE ccredrily fails to explain how mind, which has 


“no independent existence as such, can act on the 
real brain. In interactionism this difficulty is 


screen may serve to give new | eschewed and, since interactionism requires no 
spoken word, I feel that the one~ assumptions on the true. nature of the body- 


mind relationship, it represents a perfectly legiti- 
mate line of inquiry; it simply leaves the matter 
open, which is a wise thing to do. 

Mr. Hardie, however, is mistaken in believing 
that I assert that the brain is ‘only a tool’ of 
the mind. What I said was that we have no 
right to assume that the brain is more than a 
hice and this is not quite the same thing. 

_. Then, when I spoke of the ‘mental contin- 
paint I was not concerned with the continuity 
of mental processes; I used the term ‘con- 
tinuum’ in the same meaning as the physicist 
- does in speaking of the ‘ space-time continuum ’. 
In other words, mind is a thing; it has measur- 
able attributes subject to certain laws, but these 
attributes and laws are not those with which 
physics is concerned. This does not, however, 
mean that there is any divorce between the 
_ space-time continuum of physics and the mental 
continuum. Indeed, thé interaction between the 
mind and the brain shows that there exists a 
modulus of transformation, or—to put it simply 
—a link, between the two. 

_ To make my meaning clearer, electricity can- 
not be weighed on a weighing machine, but 
there exists a ‘modulus of Hrabsforastion ’ 
which allows one to express electricity in grams, 
or ounces. If we knew the modulus of trans- 
formation linking the physical and the mental 
continua, we should be able to express mental 
entities in grams. 

I think this state of affairs is inherent in the 
simple fact that mind exists, but its acceptance 
as a guiding principle of inquiry becomes 
advisable because of such phenomena as tele- 
pathy, which must be recognized as an experi- 

mentally proven fact, for here signals appear to 
be passed through a medium which is not 


- ordinary physical space-time. 


Yours, etc., 
V. A. FirsoFF 


The First Yacht Race 

Sir—In Tue LIsTENER of April 21 you re- 
printed part of a talk by Ernle Bradford on 
*Three Centuries of Yachting’. In this Mr. 
Bradford suggested that the race in 1662 between 
a yacht called ‘ Jamie’, with King Charles II at 
the helm, and a yacht ‘belonging to his brother, « 
James, Duke of York, provided the first record 
of a yacht race in England. 

John Evelyn the diarist, however, has recorded 
an earlier race which took place on October 1, 
1661, between two English yachts, the 
‘Katherine’ of ninety-four tons, built by 
Christopher Pett of Woolwich, for Charles II, 
and the ‘ Anne’ of 100 tons, built by Peter Pett 
of Deptford, for the Duke of York. 

The yacht ‘Mary.’ presented by his Dutch 
friends to Charles in 1660 was followed by 


in thi of some twenty-eight 


similar characteristics between the yea 
and 1673. — “a 
Yours, etc., 


- London, S.W.10 Rowan AYERS 


matic oihastory (THE LISTENER, April 7) want 
most interesting, and he rightly points out — 
that few historians have taken sufficiently into 
consideration the effects of the weather on die 


human events. 

The conquest of England first by the Danes 
and later by the Normans was undoubtedly one 
of the results of the change in the weather ‘whietae 
set free the icebound ports of the Norsemen. 
That is rarely stressed in history. Again the 
Crusades, which played an important part in 
the history of Europe, were due to the conquest 
of Jerusalem by the Turks—but it was the warm 
spell which lasted from 1000-1250 that set the 
Turks moving from their homeland in Turkestan 
to Palestine and later on to capture Constanti- 
nople. It can thus be argued that as the Renais- 

esance was the direct result of the conquest of 
Constantinople so was also the Reformation 
which it brought in its train. 

The Little Ice Age ends according to Mr. 
Lamb in 1850; at that time all Europe was in 
ferment. It would seem that the ending of the 
Little Ice Age had brought about a new spirit 
in the northern hemisphere. 

Eighteen-forty was a time of many revolts 
throughout the continent of Europe. In North 
America there was a civil war, a little later in 
the Middle East we had the Crimean War. 


In India the Mutiny—even in China there was — 


trouble, while in England there was the Chartist 
movement and in Ireland a rebellion. 

On the other hand there was the Great Ex- 
hibition in England, showing a constructive and 
not a destructive spirit was also at work. 
Though all these events cannot be traced 
directly to the weather, no doubt it played a 
part in them not hitherto recognized. 

Yours, etc., 


Newton Ferrers C. H. D. GrIMES 


The Reply 


_ They are in mourning, hungry tides that flow 


towards the quay, purple the sky . 

The night is full of sadness and the eye 

that beckons on the distant rock would show 
how easy is the wreath up there, a buoy 

of green bay leaves. 


Reject their spell. Deny 
the field its greatest grief and turn to sigh 
for endless sacrifice, here in the slow 
cramped town where women of vast unshed tears 
play with their hostages, grandsons 
and neighbours all. 


The sea shall not have them, 
they say, their loving homes unspoiled by shears, 
each birth a finger pointing to the ones 
who sleep inside the hill, had nothing, drowned, 
DwiGHT SMITH 
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THE WORLD OF | 
WERNER BISCHOF 


A Cambodian peasant using a palm leaf as a sunshade 


A selection from an exhibition of the work of the distinguished 
Swiss photographer, the late Werner Bischof, which is on view until 


May 11 at the Building Centre, Store Street, London, W.C.1. The 
exhibition will afterwards be shown at the Louvre in Paris 


Penguins on the march in Edinburgh 


Left: Feeding a child in Kowloon, Hong Kong - 


‘ommunist Party of the Soviet Union 
y Leonard Schapiro. 
re and Spottiswoode. £3 3s. 


ed by HUGH SETON-WATSON 


[HIS BOOK is the first one-volume history in 
ish of the party which made the Bolshevik 
tion, created the Soviet régime, and pro- 
ed the prototype of a form of government 
nd society which today embraces one-third of 
e human race, and whose imposition on the 
emaining two-thirds remains the aim of com- 
nist parties all over the world. It is also the 
rst work in any language which can claim to 
be a serious historical study of the party’s record, 
from the conspiracy of the eighteen-ninefies to 
the triumph of Khrushchev. The works pub- 
lished on these subjects in the Soviet Union, 
the nineteen-twenties up till 1958, are 
im eresting contributions to the study of ideo- 
= and mythology, but gee are not works 
f history. 

” Mr. Schapiro’s main themes are the struggle 
aq power within the party, the organization of 
party and state machines, and the relations 

t between the party and the population. Consider- 
ing the vast material that he has had to handle, 
id the immense difficulty of compressing even 


from 
> 


23 most important events and trends into 


600 pages, it must be said that he has kept an 
excellent balance between these three themes. 
‘Many readers may perhaps wish that he had 
‘spent more time on the life of the population, 
the impact of policies on workers and officials 
‘and peasants, which is more interesting to read 


about than figures of party membership or the - 


appointments of provincial secretaries. Yet Mr. 
Schapiro was right to impose on his readers a 
more austere and less digestible diet, for these 
drab facts must be learned if one is to under- 
stand the Soviet régime. Neglect for these facts 
is as much as anything responsible for the illu- 
sions that are so widespread today. If the 
reader makes the necessary intellectual effort, 
and makes use of the book’s excellent index, he 
will find the main facts and trends about the 
development of Soviet society and the life of the 
Soviet citizen. They have not been driven out 
the other facts: they have only, unavoidably, 
been reduced to shorter space than the author 
would have wished. The available space has been 
well used, with admirable economy of words and 
clarity of style. 

The essential subject of the book is, of course, 
political Power, which for all communists has 
> first priority. As Mr. Schapiro observes, 
nong Western writers on Soviet affairs ‘ there 


“pent emotional, reason repellent. It 

cebes 4 said that such a view does not take 
uf account of Marxist, or Leninist, 
ncory’. However, as he points out, there are 
I actions in the party’s history which can be 
nterprete _ only in terms of the need to main- 
in power by force over the people. To ignore 
he power factor ‘is to write about phantoms 
nd not about what really happened ’. 


en nst is own sane tt 


rm 


The ‘Listener’: S Book Chronicle 


its population, starving millions to death. A few 
years later Stalin waged war on the upper and 
middle ranks of the party, sending millions to 
death or deportation. Twenty years after this, 


- Stalin’s successor admitted, in a speech to the 


party’s congress, all the worst that enemies of 
the Soviety régime had said abroad about the 
Purge. Yet the party is still in power, its leaders’ 
crimes are dismissed as ‘ mistakes’. The party 
remains infallible, it represents the immanent 
interests of the workers of the world, it is the 
instrument through which the ineluctable forces 
of history work themselves out. The Soviet 
workers and peasants obey it as devotedly as 
their forbears obeyed the Tsars. The young and 
middle-aged men and women in the party and 
governmental bureaucracies of the Soviet Union 
do their duty with a high-minded self-righteous- 
ness which would have commended itself more 
to Samuel Smiles than to Karl Marx. 

After forty years the Soviet party and régime 
remain a mystery, which Western observers can- 
not understand but which it is unlikely that 
Mr. Khrushchev understands either. It is no 
criticism of Mr. Schapiro that he has not 
explained the inexplicable. He has himself 
expanded the frontiers: of knowledge, and has 
made the results available to those who will take 
the trouble to study one of the decisive forces 
of our time. 


Selected Works. Volume II: Poetry 
By Rainer Maria Rilke. Translated 
by J. B. Leishman. Hogarth. 30s. 

Of all German poets, Rilke is the most difficult 
to translate. He insists that the poet’s job is to 
transform experience into a symbol that is objec- 
tive enough, tough enough, and individual 
enough to exist on its own. It is therefore odd, 
but somehow heroic, that of all German poets 
Rilke is the most translated. Odd, both because 
of the frightening difficulty of the task and 
because a new version in any language is a new 
‘thing’ and therefore different with a vital 
difference from  Rilke’s original linguistic 
‘shape’. The challenge to the translator is, in 
a way, like the challenge Rilke himself faced. He 
looked for linguistic equivalents, just as (he tells 
us in a letter) an old shawl seen in a museum 
at Berne seemed to him a physical equivalent of 
past experience. Rilke believed that every ‘ der’, 
“die’ or ‘das’ in a poem should have its own 
weight and so differ significantly from every 
other definite article in existence. To find equiva- 
lent symbols in yet another substance, another 
language? The word ‘impossible’ does exist, 
though evidently not for Mr. Leishman. 

Merely to look upon his present volume is to 
feel awe, dread, incredulity, and admiration for 
the human spirit. Here are English versions of 
the whole of The Book of Hours, The Life of 
the Virgin Mary, The Duino Elegies and The 


- Sonnets to Orpheus, with a large selection from 


The Book of Images and New Poems and the 
fine uncollected poems from the period 1906- 
1926. It is, in fact, a translation, with additional 
poems, of Volume I of the Ausgewihlte Werke 
(Insel-Verlag). It thus forms a. companion 
volume to Miss Craig Houston’s translation of 
the prose, published in 1954. 


For a book of this length, with so many items, 
a blanket judgment would be misleading. Mr. 
Leishman can, for instance, follow an unsuccess- 
ful version of ‘Archaic Torso of Apollo’ with, 
only a few pages later, a translation of ‘The 
Departure of the Prodigal Son’ which is a 
triumph, a close approximation to Rilke’s 
original, not only in sense but also in expressive 
surface. The later poems, especially the elegies 
and the sonnets, are generally very good indeed. 
And it is not only newcomers to Rilke who will 
appreciate the brief notes, dates, attached where 
necessary to individual poems. This is well done, 
for there is so. much to be said, when each poem 
is a distillation of experience and is so often 
obscure through lack of reference. After all, 
Rilke himself understood some of his poems 
“only in moments of grace’, so Mr. Leishman’s 
helpful minimum is, to say the least, admissible. 
It would be easy to lament that some of these 
translations are poor. What is astonishing is that 
sO many are excellent. 

Ipris PARRY 


‘The Observer’ and J. L. Garvin 
By A. M. Gollin. Oxford. £2. 5s. 

In 1905 The Observer, then in its one hundred 
and fifteenth year, had a circulation which; Mr. 
Gollin puts at ‘well below 5,000’. The real 
figure was a few copies over 2,000. For an esti- 
mate of its public standing at that time we need 
look no farther than Mr. Gollin, page six: 
‘...a staid and respectable journal which com- 
bined accurate information, reasoned argument 
and measured opinion with scholarship of a high 
order’. It had just been bought by Lord North- 
cliffe, founder of the Daily Mail and not yet 
chief co-proprietor of The Times. According to 
him, The Observer ‘lay derelict in the Fleet 
Street ditch’. 

Mr. Gollin, a careful American historian who 
is admirably concerned about fair judgments, 
has no doubt of Northcliffe’s motives in acquir- 
ing the paper. ‘He wanted political power’, a 


conclusion that needs tempering by the reminder~ 


that he had no flair for politics and no respect 
for politicians as such. To him The Observer 
was a doddering old newspaper that needed a 
more professional touch in all its departments. 
He made J. L. Garvin its editor in 1908, and it 
soon became obvious that its ownership was of 
little more than parenthetical importance in 
Northcliffe’s tumultuous career. It was not only 
that he failed to master the politics, Garvin him- 
self was a man of velocity whose outflow of 


ideas, suggestions, plans, became a harassment . 


which Northcliffe, unwavering in his personal 
esteem for Garvin, found hard to bear, especially 
the long handwritten letters. In 1911 North- 
cliffe, by then in command at Printing House 
Square, sold the paper to the Astor family. ‘So 
far as I am concerned, The Observer is 
nothing’, he wrote to Max Aitken. ‘It is every- 
thing to Garvin’. 

That was a true saying. Garvin, the Birken- 
head-born son of an Irish labourer, moulded 
himself so completely into the editorial chair 
that he personified The Observer. His massively 
paragraphed wide-measure articles with their 
four or five-decker headings proclaiming opinions 


hhe was writing about world affairs with high- 

chinned presumption in a Newcastle paper. 
Generous, sincere, garrulous, and brave, he 

was a great journalist, a great champion of edi~ 


torial independence, but not perhaps a great 
editor. Though he could inspire others, he had 
little gift for delegation and a strong inborn 
resistance to self-effacement. His power of rapid: 
_ comprehension was remarkable and could cause. 
lesser minds to shrink with inferiority, but it 


was not always matched by equally impressive 


judgment, Politically, he was often startlingly 


well informed, though his inconsistencies war- 
ranted Stead’s ascription: 


He 
used to give us an electric shock once a week. 
Now he gives us an epileptic fit once a day’. - 
Taking over The Observer, Garvin told a col- 
league that he intended to give it ‘above all, 
character’. It is a legacy which has not been 
wasted by those who came after. Mr. Gollin, it 
is true, is writing history, not biography; but in 
his ‘study in a great editorship’ we do not see 
enough of Garvin engaged in the routine of that 
self-dedicated task. His book is a valuable record 


of years which produced, out of memorably blue 
_ skies, the first world crisis. 


- REGINALD POUND 


- The Defeat of John Hawkins. By Rayner 


Unwin. Allen and Unwin. 25s. 


_ The third slaving venture of John Hawkins in 


1567-8 was the turning-point in Anglo-Spanish 
relations, and therefore in English trade and 


- colonial history. It is well documented, even 


down to the detailed narratives of the survivors, 
which cover their adventures and hardships on 


both sides of the Atlantic—in Africa, where the 


tradeable ‘commodity’ (black ivory) was ob- 


tained, and in America, where Hawkins strove 


to dispose of it. These narratives, and especially 
those of them which appear in Richard Hakluyt’s 


e Principal Navigations, have of course been used 
by many writers. But Mr, Rayner Unwin is the 


first to collect them all together and make a 
complete book of them. 

The effort has been well worth while, for it 
makes a wonderful story: and Mr. Unwin tells 


it with verve, as well as with a thoroughness 
and general accuracy which leave little to be 
_ desired. The pictures he contrives to draw are 
memorable, whether of raiding expeditions up 
_ the creeks and through the swamps of equa- 


torial Africa, or of the wretched lives of English 


- captives in the hands of the Mexican Spaniards 


4) and, later, of the Inquisition. They catch the 


spirit of the times, and portray to the life the 


- personalities of the principal actors. 


‘The author does not pose as an ‘authority’ 
\ 


esemne a eee event. It was D. B. Wyndham n 
Lewis (I think) who characterized reading them 
as ‘ climbing the slopes of Mt, Garvin’. That he 
_ embellished - the paper’s reputation for scholar- — 
- ship may be doubted. There was no denying the 
impact of his personality and style on the circu-" 
_ lation, which in nine years touched a quarter of » 
a million. ‘If that was by no means his personal. 
achievement, the name of Garvin had acquired 
: enough magic to suggest that it was. He had an 
_ extravagant zest that made him seem as omni- 
scient at fifty as he had been at eighteen, when 


‘Garvin, the gadfly’. 
‘When to the editorship of The Observer he 
added that of the Pall Mall Gazette, he prompted 

_ Sir John Simon’s only known witticism: 


life afloat—sailing, 


a question obtrudes itself on the mind, Where 


did the detail come from? The author does not 
say: and, frankly, this reviewer does not eae 


Yet he would greatly like to, because here, 
seems to him, are answers to many eens 
which the experts have been discussing for years, 


_and not agreeing upon! All he would venture ‘to 
say is that much of the technical detail, and 


indeed of the whole nautical picture, seems to 

him to belong to a period later than the fifteen- 

sixties : 
“This 


antedating ’, if such it be, is far from 


spoiling the attractiveness of the whole. Rather 
-—at the expense perhaps of history—it enhances’ 
it, if only by emphasising the innate qualities of 


these English pioneers, and especially of 
Hawkins, who even yet has hardly received the 
appreciation he deserves. He was defeated here, 
the dice being loaded so heavily against him in 


the final action. But he was far from being dis-" 
graced, and this was by no means the end of 


him. Indeed, perhaps the book’s title is its 
weakest point. We do not—rightly, I think— 
dismiss Grenville’s great fight off the Azores as 


“the defeat of Grenville’, even though, dying; 


he had no chance to avenge his defeat. So ‘the 
defeat of John Hawkins’ seems somehow to be 
stressing the wrong point. At San Juan de Ulua 
his life of service to England was oe begin- 
ning than ending. 

MicuaEL Lewis 


If This is a Man. By Primo Levi. 
Orion Press and André Deutsch. 18s. 
In the past ten years or so there have been many 


books on conditions in the nazi concentration - 


camps, and any addition to the familiar and 
nauseating record may, at this time of day, be 
easily passed over. But it is rare to find a book 
which is at once a first-hand account by an 
actual victim, and also an impressively readable 
work of art—the term is hardly an exaggeration. 
So we may appreciate the rescue of this book 
from its publication by a small Italian publisher 
in 1947, and its re-issue and appearance in an 
English version by Stuart Woolf. 

Primo Levi is an Italian Jew who, when 


Mussolini finally and completely capitulated to # 


the nazi racial policy, was deported to Ausch- 
witz. As he was young (only twenty-four), 
healthy and strong, and was a qualified chemist, 
he was spared the gas-chamber to which all the 
old, weak and ‘economically useless’ were con- 
signed with sickening promptness and regular- 
ity; he was also able to avoid those offences 


against camp-discipline which were punished 


with public hanging. He . witnessed several 
examples of this barbarity, and his description 
of the preparations for death of those con- 
demned is a truly moving page: 
_ All took leave of life in the manner which 
most suited them. Some praying, some deliber- 
ately drunk, others lustfully intoxicated for the 
last time. But the mothers stayed up to prepare 
the food for the journey with tender care, and 
- washed their children . . . at dawn the barbed 
wire was full of children’s washing hung out in 
the wind to dry. 
The work to which Primo Levi was eae 
was a factory making synthetic rubber—at 


least that was the intention, but what with 


_— 


Is of contemporary 
gunnery and the ship’s 
internal economy. But here, rather persistently, — 


perhaps a century later, or even more. 


year of his se the conics could not 


employ his technical skill; he was given 
mechanical physical labour, and as a Jew he had 
no privilege except exemption from the gas- 
chamber, His description of the extremes of cold 
-and hunger and filth which he and his fellows 
were compelled to endure is heart-rending. Yet 
there is no self-pity. Recalled with tenacious 
memory in tranquillity, the scenes and person-. 
alities he experienced take on a dramatic, usually 
tragic, but sometimes ironic, character. Nor is. 
the story one of unrelieved brutality: the treat-. 
ment in the hospital, for example, was ‘relatively 
humane, though it is emphasized how essential 
it was to avoid giving an impression: of serious, 
illness, which almost invariably resulted i in being 
‘selected’, the euphemism for consignment to 
the gas-chamber. .. 7 
The prisoners, some 40, 000, “were mi some 
fifteen different nationalities, and varied in char- 
acter. The Greek Jews, he says, proved the 
cleverest. In such an environment, with no ex- 
pectation but certain misery and probable death, 
and where merely to keep alive demanded un- 
remitting skill and cunning, a peculiar ‘mentality 
developed. Many, of COUrSE, soon surrendered to 
their fate, ‘ beaten by time’; out of 150,000 ‘low 
numbers’, that is, early entrants, only a few 
hundreds had survived by the end of 1944. But 
there were others who, with astuteness and 
energy, perfected the tricks by which they gained 
various indulgences, additions to their near-. 
starvation rations, some kind of tobacco, and 
even, if they were not Jews, access to the 
Frauenblock, the camp brothel which was kept 
constantly supplied with Polish women. Again 
others, like the writer, evolved a philosophy, 
convinced that ‘no human experience is without 
meaning or unworthy of analysis, and that 
fundamental values, even if they are not positive, 
can be deduced from this particular world we 
are describing’. It is such passages as this that 
demonstrate a faith and a resilience amid so 
much that was unbearably degrading and vile, 
and give this book, it seems to me, a permanent 
value among the documentations of nazi crimes 
against humanity. 
ALEC RANDALL 


Children of Their Fathers: Growing 
‘up among the Ngoni of Nyasaland 
By Margaret Read. Methuen. 18s. 

A quarter, of a century ago Margaret Mead 

described a primitive New Guinea society, the 

Manus, whose ideal male character had many 

points of resemblance with that. of a New 

England business man; in this book Margaret 


- Read (the similarity in the names is confusing) 


describes an East African society whose ideal 
characters for men and women very closely 
resemble the English ideals of ladies and gentle- 
men, particularly perhaps of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. What is even more surprising, many of the 
techniques for eliciting this ideal character in 
the Ngoni children resemble the traditional tech- 
niques of training upper and upper-middle class 
English boys and girls far more nearly than they 
do that of any other society of a comparable 
degree of technological simplicity which a 
been described. 
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The 
Communist 
Party of the 
Soviet Union 


LEONARD SCHAPIRO 

This is the first fully 
documented history of its kind 
in any language. 

‘Massive and erudite work... 
essential for the understanding 
of the history of the 

Revolution and of contemporary 
Russia.’ JAMES JOLL: SPECTATOR 
‘Bound to become a standard 
work... which will remain the 
basic study in this field 

until the archives of Russia 

are thrown open.” VICTOR ZORZA: 
GUARDIAN 644 pages 63s 


A prospectus is available from the 
publishers at 22 Henrietta St., WC2 


The Magic 
Barrel 


. 

BERNARD MALAMUD 

‘A first-rate short-story writer 
... It is not improper to invoke 


the great name of Chekhov.’ 
JOuN DAVENPORT: OBSERVER. I6s 


he Victorians 


IR CHARLES PETRIE: 


portrait of an age and a 
ple, turbulent, energetic and 

er-changing, which shows how 
the Victorians were from 


AY at as he 
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and I thought 
*““What if it were 


“The whole place a shambles,” I 
thought, “buildings burnt out, 
stock gone up in smoke. Have I 
got enough cover? When did I last 
look at the insurance?” 


. So I did the sensible thing... 


of profits?” And I said, “Yes, cer- 


I discussed my problems with THE 
LONDON ASSURANCE. Most helpful 
they were. We went through the 
Fire Schedule together, making 
sure that the cover for every item 
was in line with today’s values. 
Then they said, ‘““What about loss 


yet” s,s 


er.) eT . 
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tainly I need cover for that too.” 
Result was, I ended up with one 
of their Traders Collective policies 
which covers me for fire, loss of 
profits and many other business 
risks as well. 


I sleep a lot sounder at nights since... 


I wrote to 


THE LONDON 
* ASSURANCE 


Very good people to deal with 


Head Office: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Address your letter to: 


PERSONAL ADVICE BUREAU (Room 67) 


oeeoee#sevnv3n2ree#eteeeneeeeeeee7n+reeeee#eee#e8e 8 @ 


To get fuller information about our FIRE and PROFITS 
POLICIES for business (and office) premises, simply 
write and ask for it. If you would also like information 
about Life or Accident Policies, just say so. 


' Are women 
fools? 


IHE WORDS are not meant to be 

insulting, but simply to put in the 
shortest possible form a question 
that might occur to a visitor from 
another planet where things were 
done differently—some world with 
six sexes perhaps or with none. 


Women, such a visitor would 
observe, let their world be run by men. 
And he might very well conclude that 
this is because they are incompetent to 
run it themselves. 


For us it is difficult to look at this 
arrangement dispassionately. It is a 
very ancient one; and freedom and 
education for women do not seem to 
have disturbed it much. 

Are women really “inferior”? Are 
educated women less effective, as 
M.P.’s for instance, than, their simpler, 
more intuitive sisters? -And the trash 
girls read—why do most women 
choose such an insipid mental diet? 


O Haro 


Low though male standards can go, 
generally speaking, the most trivial of 
all books, magazines, advertisements, 

_T.V. programmes and other entertain- 
ments seem to be those produced 
specifically for females. Women (and 
children) have special pages in news- 
papers. Men, by common consent, 
have the rest. 


Yet they read The Observer 


Presumably this is what women like. 
But the readership of The Observer 
has actually rather more women 
readers than men—and young women, 
too—in this being exceptional among 
serious newspapers. 

True, The Observer has its women’s 
pages ... but these are unusual also in 
that they deal with fashion and home 
affairs in a highly critical way. 
Moreover, famous as Alison Settle 
and Patience Gray may be, and 
valuable (e.g.) the consumer - goods 
research of Elizabeth Gundry and 
Eirlys Roberts, they cannot be the 
only attractions. 

Is there then, in The Observer’s 
pages, more common ground for 
intelligent, responsible, unprejudiced 
people, more truly human interest, 
than in other papers? Well, that might 
be. Women who don’t accept a state 
of permanent male patronage could 
investigate this next Sunday. 

J.B.L. 


BUNYAN: THE PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS 
From This World to That which is to Come — 


Edited by JAMES BLANTON WHAREY 
Second edition revised by ROGER SHARROCK 


’ The text of this new edition, revised and reset, repre- 


sents a return to the first edition of 1678, and, for 
Bunyan’s after-thoughts and additional episodes, to the 
earliest edition in which they appear. 


(Oxford English Texts) Illustrated 63s net 


THE ALLEGORY OF THE 
‘FAERIE QUEENE’ 


M. PAULINE PARKER 


‘.. . the best available introduction to Spenser’s difficult 
poem. In her hands it ceases to be difficult.” THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 355 net 


BEGGING THE DIALECT 
Poems and Ballads 


ROBIN SKELTON 


A new collection with the wide range of style and tone 
that distinguished Mr Skelton’s earlier book Third Day 
Lucky (12s 6d net), and displaying an impressive energy, 
feeling, and imagination, notably in the ballad sequence. 
155 net 


A NURSERY IN THE 
NINETIES 


ELEANOR FARJEON 


A reissue of a book first published in 1935, which now 
takes its place as a part of Miss Farjeon’s autobiography. 
It describes the childhood of the four brilliant young 
Farjeons with their novelist father, American mother, 
and American relations, and gives a vivid picture of 
London in the nineties, rounded off by a newly written 
postscript. Illustrated 30s net 


THE ART OF RUTH 
DRAPER Her Dramas 
and Characters 


With a Memoir by MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL 


“The task of conveying the quality of a unique memory 

is a daunting one, but this book, which includes the 

texts of the monologues together with an informed and 
judiciously critical memoir by Dr Zabel, Professor of 
English at the University of Chicago, is as satisfying a 
literary memorial as we could have hoped to get.’ 

THE TIMES 32 half-tone plates 35s net 


LETTERS OF 
ALEXANDER POPE 
Selected and with an Introduction by JOHN BUTT 


A selection based upon George Sherburn’s great new 
edition, and the first to be made since Pope himself 
selected from his letters for publication. (The World’s 
Classics) 8s 6d net (12 MAY) 


ENGLISH POLITICAL 
CARICATURE 


A Study of Opinion and Propaganda 
Volume I: to 1792 Volume IT: 1793-1832 


M. DOROTHY GEORGE 


“These handsome and absorbing volumes have many 
delights. Most immediate and the first is the superb 
collection of almost 200 plates. . . . The second is the 
vivid and pungent running commentary on events which 
is provided not only by the caricaturists but by Mrs 


George herself. The third, and most lasting, is the 


mo ‘ f 


exciting sense of recovery ‘of much that i is buried and lost 
im the past...’ Asa Briggs in THE LISTENER 
194 half-tone plates, two volumes, each 70s net 


‘Altogether this is an outstanding 
study ...? R. H. S. Crossman 
(NEW STATESMAN) 


*...a fascinating, if at times hair-raising 
history, not of journalism but of politics, 


and more especially of the inside of 
Tory politics in the decade before the 
First World War.’ Francis Williams 
(THE GUARDIAN) 


«...he has a good eye for character and 


a pen well equipped to describe it.’ 
THE TIMES 


The Observer 


AND J. L.GARVIN 
1908-1914 


A Study in a Great Editorship 
ALFRED M. GOLLIN 


Through The Observer, Garvin 
wielded massive political influence. 
This history of the paper in the 
years preceding the first world 
war throws new light on the 
politics of the time. Its ‘characters’ 
include Asquith, Balfour, Carson, 
Joseph and Austen Chamberlain, 
Churchill, Fisher, Grey, Bonar 
Law, Lloyd George, Milner, 
F. E. Smith. The author has 
drawn upon a wealth of previously 
unpublished papers. 460 pages, 
2 colour plates, 7 half-tones 45s net 


SOUTH AFRICA: 
TWO VIEWS OF 
SEPARATE 
DEVELOPMENT 


. §. PIENAAR AND 
ANTHONY SAMPSON 


Two self-contained essays, each © 
persuasively setting out a different 
point of view and leaving it to the 

reader to judge which view is the more 
realistic. Mr Pienaar is Political 
Correspondent of Die Burger, and 
Mr Sampson is on the staff of The 
Observer. (Institute of Race Relations) 
Paper covers §s net 


Oxford 


Uniwersity 
Press 


ee : is 
MAN. EATERS OF or: 
KUMAON and — ? 
THE TEMPLE TIGER 


JIM CORBETT 
With an Introduction by GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE 


The full text of two stories now among the classics of 
adventure. The introduction includes some hitherto 
unpublished biographical material. (The World’s 
Classics) 8s 6d net (12 1 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE ~- 
IN NEW STATES 


A Study in Some Trained Manpower Proble 


KENNETH YOUNGER 


Kenneth Younger—former Minister of State at the 
Foreign Office, now Director-General, Royal Institu 
International Affairs, describes how the burden of 
administration is transferred from British Colonial 
officials when self-government or independence is 
granted. He discusses, too, British and international 
for the New States. Nigeria is the core of this study, 
published in the year of Nigerian independence. 
Paper covers 12s 6d net; cloth 1€ 


RACIAL PROBLEMS IN 
SOVIET MUSLIM 
ASIA F 


GEOFFREY WHEELER 


Describes the impact of the Russians and their 
civilization on the Muslim peoples of the eastern 
republics of the U.S.S.R. (Kazakhstan, Kirgizia, 
Tadzhikistan, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, and 
Azerbaijan). (Institute of Race Relations) 

Text maps Paper covers € 


The Whidden Lectures 1959 
THE HOLLOW UNIVERS: 


-CHARLES DE KONINCK 


The author examines certain views of thought and 
nature suggested by advanced interpreters of the 
scientific outlook, in the light of earlier doctrines whi 
they are believed to replace. I2s 6 


ROMAN OSTIA 


RUSSELL MEIGGS 


The first social and economic history of Rome’s har 
town, based on a detailed study of buildings, inscript 
and literary sources, and illustrated with half-tone pl 
and text-figures. 84 


GNOSTICISM AND EARL 
CHRISTIANITY 


R. M. GRANT 


Gnosticism, one of the principal rivals of Christianit 
its first two or three centuries took varied and confus: 
forms. In this well-documented book Dr Grant thro 
valuable light on gnostic origins, especially its conne: 
with developments in later Judaism. (Columbia 


University Press) 31s 6 


THE SCOTTISH 
PHILOSOPHY OF 
COMMON SENSE i 


SELWYN ALFRED GRAVE 


Using manuscript as well as , published material, ae 

author pieces together this philosophy from its frag- 

mentary state in the writings of Thomas Reid and th 

other members of his school, considers it as an answe 

to Hume, and indicates the significance of its doctrin: 

pig ie nature and authority of common sense for present 
y discussion. J 


but their prot is Se eis in- 
i eels and Batis both make Gece with 


being taken as a little girl to say goodbye to ee a 4 , 
grandfather who was dying. ‘I could see’, she aes a 


as heiainedt bers ‘of This book can be ieee recommended to said, “he thought he ought to give me some > 


large households, keep them in 
-and look down on: their uncivilized — 
indecorous behaviour. ae 
s only interested i in the true Negoni, 
th the members of the lesser breeds, — 
lasses, are mentioned, it is only in 
tior ship to the Ngoni. Dr. Read has 
written this book for non-anthropo- 


part for the absence of technical detail 
f this can be found in her monograph 
culture and social organization). She 
bes the ideal pattern of development of 
and girls from birth to marriage and notes 
this has been modified by the introduction 
Christianity, literacy, and opportunities for 
or prestigeful employment outside 

niland; she i is almost exclusively with 


ntrolled, gentle, strong, persistent, able to 


mmand, wise, modest, generous, and well- — 


its mother for breast-feeding at regular 
rvals, and prepare the supplementary foods 


witness: parental intercourse. The Ngoni 

in the innocence of children, protect 
from all knowledge of sex and death, lie 
m about the origins of babies, and watch 
uously to prevent childish immodesty or 


1¢ children are used as messengers, and all the 


i some the ee way of — 


Same now till pieced 


pao ran hainderfed, made to 
hs, fight with sticks, and fag for 
sR sin. Koc, with & 


terested in education, and this accounts 


ich are given very early. The child is very— 
idenly weaned at two, on the decision of the 
s mother, and moved into a separate hut, _ 


_ combine to teach the children some 
that it sprang every lightest hint she provided. 


all who are interested in the effects of child- 
rearing and herent on childish and adult 


Pe character. 


' Geornaey GORER 
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“The Art of Ruth ‘Draper: her dramas 


and characters. With a memoir by 
Morton Dauwen Zabel. Oxford. 35s. 
This book is useful. It gives an outline of this 
astonishing artist’s life and work, tours and 
tasks. It shows photographs of the strikingly 
handsome woman at various stages in her career. 
It reprints the ‘ ‘dramas’, as she called those 
monologues which peopled the empty stage, 
empty save for the self-sufficient effulgence of 
her personality. Talk about magnetism! In a 
lifetime you might never encounter that pheno- 


the extraordinary spell which she put on you in 
a theatre was totally absent. One just saw a dark 


charge of the closing scene of ‘Church in 
Florence’, the silent woman in prayer, had a 
power he had not experienced from ‘any other 
actress except Duse’. 

Ruth Draper started as an amateur: could 
one imagine anything more professional in the 


event? But whether, like many a great singer, 
she could herself really have put her finger on 


what it was that made her art great, I rather 
doubt, though she was ready to talk ‘ about’ it. 


sual exploration. As soon as they are mobile Im some mysterious way she invoked the 


theatrical paradox so that it was her aloneness 
on the stage which so gripped your imagination 


I shall not get much further by writing about 
it: I found her impossible to explain, critically, 


_ to anyone who had not seen her in action, Dr. 


Zabel has a good try. 


She essayed ordinary theatre once—at Marie~ 


‘Tempest’s behest—and was competent, but did 


_ not enjoy it. Bernhardt, ‘oppressed’ (Dr. Zabel 
tells us) ‘by the sombre sketches asked sharply: 
“Pourquoi ne faites-vous pas la comédie?”’ 
Duse counselled her: 


“Mon enfant, ne faites 


down Mr. 


advice. After a while he said “To thine own self 
be true” and our eyes met (we were very 


“close”) and we both knew it. was from 
Polonius and wouldn’t do. Then, after a few 


seconds thought, he added out of his own deep 
wisdom “ And never wrassel with machinery ” ”. 
And as she told the story, it came alive, like a 


tableau vivant above her head. The magic was . 


working. 
Puivie Hope-WALLACE 


Great Companions. By Max Rasta 


Museum Press. 21s. 


Most of us enjoy hobnobbing vicariously with 
the great. Consider the success of all those tele- 
vision programmes in which teasing, incomplete 
glimpses of famous people are shown to millions 


Though evidently a man capable of generous 
admiration, he is not the self-effacing type; he 


A- similar rather pugnacious egotism causes 
him to take issue with Charles Chaplin and 
Bertrand Russell over their attitudes to the 
United States (though he courageously tried to 
help Russell when he lost his job in America 
because of his radical and pacifist views). The 
most amusing example of his pugnacity is in his 


essay on Hemingway (whom he seems to have . 


known rather better than he knew some of his 
other subjects). Whether Mr. Eastman knocked 
Hemingway, or vice versa, this 
account of their famous row—it began with a 
review by Mr. Eastman of Death in the After- 
noon which Hemingway took to be casting 
doubt on his virility—is an entertaining bit of 
literary gossip. 

This book is sometimes in curious literary 
taste—of Freud, Mr. Eastman says ‘he was not 
sexy by nature ’—nor is it always well written. 
But it rattles along; and its author’s comments 
are often shrewd and always lively. All who 
‘collect people’ will find here plenty to interest 
them. 

K. W. GRANSDEN 
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“ap ees = describe aeiened childreaae eoeon pt personality in’ such- potency) nd who may never have read one line of Edith 4 
sarents. Perhaps more serious, she does not here is the Say SEs of it. In print the dramas are Sitwell or pondered one idea of Bertrand Russell. a 
cribe the failures of the educational process, imaginative, practical, often funny, but they are The hungry sheep—you and I—look up, and a 
deviants; from the type of upbringing one in themselves nothing very much, without enor- nibble. Max Eastman, the author of Great Comm 7 

d expect quite a lot of sexual maladjustment cated speek eves 4 observ ation of life. They panions, is a senior American left-wing writer * ‘ 

eviations, especially among the men; but might have come out as pleasant enough short jo; widely known over here. He now offers a * 

the Ngoni are also very prudish it may stories, without entitling their authoress to any collection of twelve lively, opinionated ‘ critical i 

ve been Possible fora Wea EO investi- wide fame. Furthermore, when Miss Draper memoirs’ of American aut European notables 3 

is aspect. performed them on television, in my opinion, (they include Einstein, Trotsky, and Casals) with " 

¢ Ngoni want their boys to grow up self- nothing whatever did happen! For some reason whom he has Bec: friendly or acquainted. : % 


ken. ‘Character’ is more important than handsome American woman doing monologues; tel]s us at least as much about himself as about : : 
alth. Girls should be modest, intelligent, virgin but few can have been the people who in a his subjects, Indeed. he tends to thrust himself wa 
rriage and faithful thereafter, capable of theatre saw only that. into theidieLer tke picture, as if anxious to a 

: = large households efficiently and fairly, During her last visit to London I took to see show that his stature and acumen are scarcely “ 
ing how to control their staffs and super- her performance a German intellectual who was less than those of his sitters. Thus, after a y 
dicts work, good cooks and good hostesses. a very fine judge of acting with exigent ideas on single discussion with Freud about the uncon- 
duce these characters both boys and girls the nature of theatrical art, who had never seen scious, Mr. Eastman conjures up a portrait of ee 

t from birth into the hands of a nurse- Miss Draper and supposed her to be just the psychologist as a ‘demonological poet ’, im- =. 

d, a girl from a lower class group, who will another diseuse. He was completely and utterly plying—as he does in other essays—‘ there, what fa 
i all her waking hours with the infant, take bowled over and said he found the emotional id [ tell you? Wasn’t I right all along?’ e 
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THE LISTENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Mixed Mixers 


‘A GOOD MIXER’, like many a phrase in the 
language, can bear a double interpretation: the 
question is whether we apply it to host(esse)s or 
guests. Indeed the guest who is a good mixer 
will have to ply his virtue the more vigorously 
if his host is not. It is not so far a jump as 
might appear from these reflections to the 
‘Brains Trust’ (last Thursday). The composi- 
tion of these never quite satisfactory benches 
seems to follow a uniform plan—of which the 
programme under review provided a typical but 


’ 


Miss Kate Ward with her stray dogs in ‘ Tonight’ on April 29 


comparatively favourable and 
successful example. The inten- 
tion of the producer is evident: 
to bring together a varied body 
of opinion representing differ- 
ent viewing-platforms and 
angles of vision. But the result 
is usually a sorry spectacle of 
Odd Man Out. 

The members on this occa- 
sion were Wolf Mankowitz, 
Ruth Pitter, and Lord David 
Cecil. Now the last two of 
these have much in common: 
delicate sensibility, fastidious- 
ness, relaxed urbanity, a feeling 
for fine shade and nuance, an 
understanding of and respect 
for tradition in both living and 
literature. Without making or 
implying value-judgments, it 
must be said that they differ in 
all these respects from Mr. 
Mankowitz, whose mind has 
to be described—and it is a 
definition of its texture, not a 
moral condemnation—as_ ex- 
tremely coarse. Mr. Mankowitz 
is by no means unacute. But 
he prefers to posture as the 


literary tough, to display, figuratively, the hair 
on his chest (a nylon insert for all I know), 
and to say, not ‘I understand the questioner ’ 
but ‘I dig this character’, not ‘they don’t 
signify’ but ‘they don’t figure’, not that 
“Chesterton was a propagandist for Catholicism’ 
but that he was ‘ selling’ it. Now it may or may 
not be that such phrases, together with the 
intellectual attitudes that they so fitly en- 
shrined, were actively offensive to Miss Pitter 
and Lord David: if they were, the beautiful 
manners of those two good mixers concealed it. 
But it 7s certain that such ill-assorted assem- 
blages will not sift out truth together. 

Of course it may be naive to suppose that 
truth-sifting is any part of the plan. But if it is, 
and if the object is more than simply 
4 to set up a raree-show for the dumb 
je masses, there seem to be a couple 
of basic miscalculations, which are 
part and parcel of the corporate 
television mind (if one may posit 
any such thing) and have been 
taken over uncritically from other 
programmes, where they may apply, 
to this where they do not. First, 
“reaction ’, especially sharp, shocked, 
or angry reaction, is pursued as an 
end. Interviewers deliberately nettle 
the interviewed; a discussion is 
written off as a failure that has not 
bred cross words. The spectacle of 
conflict, in fact, is preferred to the 
less visual process of reason. Ideas 
are of significance only in so far as 
they can be differed about. It does 
not matter whether the right answer 
is reached or even whether there is 
a right answer; only whether there 
has been an argument. It is a pro- 
foundly pragmatical attitude, typical 
of the English, not necessarily at 
their most attractive. 

The second miscalculation is that 
there must be a B.B.C. man about 


a 


‘The People of Paradise’ on April 28: gates and poles erected at the base of an active 
volcano on the Pacific island of Tanna, by adherents of the Cargo Cult who await 


the arrival of a ‘ Messiah’ called Jon Frum 


Sommerer 


MAY 5 196¢f 
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‘The Hidden Stream’, in the series ‘Eye of 

Research ’, on April 26: above, working model of | 

human heart; below, cast of the air-ways of | 
human lung 


Fohn Cur 


somewhere. The public are such fools, they’c 
be lost without officials. And even The Brain: 
would obviously drift rudderless down bystream: 
were the firm dead hand of Norman Fishe: 
(who incidentally must look up aristocracy anc 
oligarchy in his dictionary before he venture: 
again on public definitions) not on the tiller 
A chairman is provided, one depressedly feels 
in order to cut off all discussion at th 
point at which it ceases to be mere imitative 
gesture. 

Suppose then one reconstructed the pro 
gramme to eliminate these misconceptions, wha’ 
would it look like? We should have just Mis: 
Pitter and Lord David, I think 
—two is also intellectual com- 
pany and three none. Lorc 
David is quite capable, I take it 
of picking up a card and read- 
ing out the question upon it 
and one who has presided ove 
ten thousand tutorials is equally 
capable of holding an intellec- 
tual thread without dropping 
it. And next week we shoulc 
most certainly have Mr 
Mankowitz and Arnold Wesker: 
or whatever, and quite anothe: 
programme. The result would 
naturally not greatly resemble 
the ‘Brains Trust’ as we 
know it, but I doubt if it could 
fail to be an improvement, ir 
at least some respects, on the 
regularly unsatisfactory affair: 
I have watched week by week 
for the best part of a year now. 

I have argued myself out of 
space. In ‘ Monitor” (April 24) 
W. H. Auden trotted out « 
Brain of most formidable di- 
mensions. In  ‘ Panorama’ 
(April 25) a politically adult 
discussion on Syngman Rhee 
gave the lie to some of my 
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just above. ‘ Lifeline’ 
25), in ‘Hallucinations and 
ions’, gave us too much ex- 
, and too little interpretation. 
Attenborough’s ‘ Cargo Cult’ 
Thursday) was an inspired exercise 
n popularized anthropology. 
Hivary CORKE 


é 


DRAMA 
__ Shakespeare’s Histories 


[HE ACADEMIC AND THEATRICAL for- 
unes of Shakespeare usually go 
heir separate ways, but for more 
han a decade they have converged 
mn a renewed interest in the His- 
ories. For scholars these plays con- 
titute a great source-book of 
jlizabethan political thought—the 
ycle from the usurpation of 
tichard II to the reign of terror 
inder Richard III expressing on a 
massive scale the belief that rebel- 
ion against the King’s divine right 
vill bring down a scourge of God 
ipon the people. Looked at in 
his way, the cycle emerges as the 
losest thing in our literature to a national epic. 

Concurrent with the academic reappraisal came 
burst of theatrical revivals, beginning with 
Mivier’s imperishable Richard III in the nine- 
een-forties. But although pairs and trilogies of 
lays have. appeared at Stratford, Birmingham, 
nd London, there has been no stage production 
f the whole work. Presumably we need a 
shakespearean Bayreuth to make that commer- 
jally feasible: making good the lack of such 
N institution, the B.B.C. is boldly tackling the 
ycle, spread over a period of seven months and 
resented under the general title of ‘An Age of 
<ings ”. The series gives television a magnificent 
portunity for evolving a style for Shakespeare 
nd for coming to grips with the basic problem 
f presenting large-scale archaic verse drama to 
n audience most of whom would run a mile 
t the offer of a ticket to the Old Vic. 

In his plans for the series, Peter Dews has 
nade an intelligent selection of ideas from the 
ast sixty years’ productions of the Histories. 
Te uses a permanent set—a unifying device em- 
Moyed in the Stratford productions of 1951. 
Je has assembled a permanent company of 
wenty, largely drawn from provincial theatres, 
md all—like Sir Frank Benson’s company 
vhich, in 1900, was the last to give a full per- 
ormance of the cycle—young men. Max 


Saville in The Vortex on May 1 


Todd (left) as Florence Lancaster and Ann Castle as Helen 


THE LISTENER 


Scene from Shakespeare’s Richard II-on April 28, with (left to right) John 
Greenwood as the Duke of Aumerle, David William as the King, Frank 
Windsor as the Bishop of Carlisle, and Patrick Garland as Sir Stephen Scroop 


Beerbohm’s remarks on Benson’s actors also 
apply to the brisk ensemble playing in The 
Hollow Crown, the first half of Richard IJ with 
which the series opened on April 28—‘ every 
member of the cast seemed in tip-top condition 
—thoroughly “fit ”. Subordinates and principals 
all worked well together. The fielding was ex- 
cellent, and so was the batting. Speech after 
speech was sent spinning across the boundary, 
and one was constantly inclined to shout “ Well 
played, sir! Well played indeed! ”’’ 

If Beerbohm had written in terms of rugby, 
instead of cricket, the parallel would have been 
even more exact, for the pervasive atmosphere 
was one of brute toughness, emphasized by harsh 
northern and Northumbrian dialect that made 
the words rattle like flint arrow heads. The 
effeminate luxury of Richard’s court could 
scarcely have had a background more thunder- 
ous with threats of retribution. This opposition 
could have been strengthened if the Court had 
been less of a one-man show: the king’s 
Parasites went for nothing, and, beyond an 
occasional ‘ ooh’ from the attendant lords, there 
was no hint that the air was perfumed with 
voluptuous sycophancy. 

Acting almost in a vacuum, David William’s 
Richard was further handicapped by the physical 
confinement of the set. The Richard of the first 
two acts is ‘the skipping king’, 
and he needs an ample stage area. 
Denied this essential, Mr. Wil- 
liam scaled his performance 
down to one of languid, epicene 
elegance—even delivering the 
‘oyster wench’ speech from a 
sitting position. Attenuated and 
melancholy as an El Greco 
martyr, his appearance was per- 
fectly in key with this reading. 
He speaks the verse with a self- 
absorbed, honey-sweet lyricism 
that I personally find rather cloy- 
ing, but with the emergence next 
week of the prima donna ‘ poet- 
king’ the style will no doubt 
justify itself. 

On balance the opening of the 
series seems very promising: 
Michael Hayes’s direction gave 
its main emphasis to rapid, 
vigorous narrative and dramatic 
immediacy (the use of swooping 
close-ups was sensational). I only 
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hope we have heard the last of the 
fudged-up blank verse spot adver- 
tisement for the series: that, much 
jmore than the plays, is calculated 
to scare audiences away. 

Noel Coward managed to smuggle 
T he Vortex past the Lord Chamber- 
lain by pleading that it was ‘little 
more than a moral tract’, and from 
Harold Clayton’s sober production 
of the play (May 1) one could 
almost accept this description. The 
Vortex was one of the landmarks of 
the nineteen-twenties—a piéce noire, 
corrosively articulate in its dissection 
of life in the snake-pit of London 
society, and romantically in thrall 
to the thing it attacked. Helen, the 
exponent of: common. sense and 
genuine sentiment, is a dull, lustre- 
less creature, compared with the 
vain, neurotic Lancasters and their 
shrill hangers-on. But this ambiva- 
lence was given small play by Mr. 
Clayton; his production was solidly 
in support of the sensible Helen, 
and consistently belittling to the 
Lancasters. There was no fatal 
glamour in Ann Todd’s Florence— 
merely a portrait of a shallow, selfish 
woman: and David McCallum’s Nicky, although 
sensitively attuned to the neurotic tensions of 
the part, lacked the nervous driving power and 
flamboyance that should lift his outbursts above 
the level of petulant tantrums. One compensa- 
tion for this approach was that the gentle, 
awkward encounters between Nicky and _ his 
father (most delicately played by Cyril Luckham) 
acquired greater depth. 


IRVING WARDLE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Samovar and Wake 


WRITING OF THE PRODUCTION of his plays 
Chekhov said that ‘everything on the stage 
should be as complex and as simple as real life’. 
It is an alarmingly severe requirement. The 
tragic must alternate with the trivial, intense 
feeling be interrupted by irritability or plain 
boredom, and slow decay be made as important 
as sudden triumph or death. In his best plays, 
and Three Sisters (Home Service, April 25) is 
the one I have enjoyed most in the theatre, the 
text supplies all these needs generously. If words 
and movement are given their value without 
extremes of overplaying or understatement the 
play can hardly go wrong. However, it is also 
pretty certain that we must lose much in poetic 
overtones and in ironies of platitude from the 
distance imposed by time and translation. 

Again, radio is apt to take away the sense of 
period, and unless strong measures are taken the 
impact-of quietly stated arrivals and departures 
fades away. The plot of Three Sisters is elaborate 
though the loud events are few, and in this quiet 
production I was sadly lost several times. The 
women’s voices were not sharply enough differ- 
éntiated, and I would have liked stronger indica- 
tions of the passage of time, and firmer act 
divisions. Boldness in the treatment of honoured 
texts is justified in the cause of clarity—though 
only in that cause. The level tone of this pre- 
sentation made it the tragi-comedy of a family 
or of a place rather than of any individual. 

‘The translation struck me as self-consciously 
commonplace in language, which is right for the 
comedy: ‘ Well, if we can’t have any tea, let’s do 
some philosophising ’. But it makes the literari- 
ness of the people very odd when they quote. 
I don’t know what ought to be done about that 
repeated piece: 


He had no time to say ‘Oh-ho! ’ We 
Before the bear had struck him low. 

But it was uncomfortably freakish. The going 
away of the regiment (shades of Jane Austen) 
also struck a false note at a crisis. Though I am 
no friend to over-sophisticated effects I found 
the gramophone record off-mike of a military 
march disturbingly bogus. 

My doubts about this production could be 


coloured by memory of a seen performance 


dominated by Flora Robson. In this version there — 


was no domination, but sound, sensitive playing 
came from Molly Rankin (Olga), Gabrielle Blunt 
(Natasha), Beryl Calder (Irina), and Godfrey 
Kenton (Andrei). 


It is fortunately too late for me to be expected” 


to join battle over the inner meaning and moral, 
or lack of them, in Waiting for Godot (Third, 
April 27). It is partly a demonstration of the 
stunning ability of Irish writers to wander great 
distances through near-profundities when they 
have agreed that there is nothing more to be 
said. The talk is pure joy to comic actors, racing 
from voice to voice with perfect theatrical logic. 
Hints that the conversation so pertinaciously 
maintained is really concerned with providence, 
foreknowledge, will, and fate can only harm an 
audience which expects answers to the unanswer- 
able. My first knowledge of Beckett’s work came 
from his stories More Pricks than Kicks when 
he was a modern Euphues with the shocking 
frivolity of Firbank to add confusion. In Godot 
he has dropped the learned allusions for a Stein- 
like nakedness, but the theological preoccupa- 
tion, ingrowing irony, and love of eternally open 
questions remains. He has always been excited 
by the possibly morbid role of the observer- 
voyeur, watching and waiting with futile but 
considered eloquence. 

I don’t believe the play had any notable 
message, but enjoyed the noise of the intellectual 
traffic so much that I didn’t care. The device 


of handing all the stage directions over to the - 


‘narrator (Denys Hawthorne) succeeded beyond 
expectation. There were moments when his in- 
terruptions broke the flow of talk pointlessly or 
when one wondered what on earth ‘childish 
gestures’ could be supposed to mean, but turn- 
ing the actions into fake speech would have been 
worse. Donald McWhinnie took a long risk with 
this dodge, but it came off within the artificial 
framework of this disputation. I hope it won't 
become fashionable elsewhere. 

The performance was more lucid than could 
be expected. The two tramps (Wilfrid Brambell 
and Patrick Magee) roused themselves bravely 
from time to time to keep the argument going 
and enjoyed their war of words. Pursuers of 
inner meaning should consider that Estragon is 
also the name of a culinary herb of the worm- 
wood family and Vladimir was also a saintly 
ruler of Russia, Felix Felton was a sound, cruel 
boss or daemon as Pozzo; and his victim Lucky 
(Donal Donnelly) managed an impossible tirade 
beautifully when lashed into demonstrating that 
he could ‘ think’, 

FREDERICK LAWS 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Public Relations 


4! PUBLIC RELATIONS have been top of the 
bill; and in ‘ Fleet Street, 1960’ (Home 
Service, April 26), we went straight to 
the heart of the matter. Personal privacy, 
managerial influence, whether to lead or follow 
public opinion: the main points were made in 
a forthright, front-page manner by some of the 
people who own or write or edit the national 
press. A stimulating discussion, but I wish I 
could have believed the prophet in E.C.4 who 
predicted that public taste would swing to the 
more responsible newspapers. 


AASB: was” eng and Eageaty fol- 


Gor avec April 27) by ‘The Ad. Men’. 
Four men who work in advertising agencies 


_ discussed the whys and wherefores of the busi- 


ness with Paul Ferris; and they made an in- 
teresting quartet, especially as they were far 
from harmonious. The first of them, Mr. Mark 
Ramage, gave a melancholy picture of a business 
not only full of authors and artists manqués, 
but one which, according to him, had become 
denationalized ‘and looked across the Atlantic 
for inspiration. Mr. Cecil Notley took the rosier 
and quite opposite view that people were getting 
tired of gimmicks and turning to the British 


_way of advertising; and this observation was 


borne out by Mr. Jeremy Bullmore’s comment 
that on television the ad. men were beginning 
to explore understatement. A vigorous, off-the- 


cuff discussion, but some of the basic questions 


remained unanswered. How much does morality 
come into advertising? How much is Barnum- 
business, how much depends on snobbery, and, 
finally, how much is a straight and dependable 
statement of facts? It would have been useful to 
include a common-or-garden housewife in the 
programme, or an outspoken contributor to 
Which? 

It was refreshing to turn from Fleet Street 
to Piccadilly, from the commercial bustle to 
the post-prandial dignity of the Royal Academy’s 
annual dinner. Alas, public speaking (to the 
detriment of sound broadcasting) is not an art 
much cultivated in this country today. Gone 
are the evenings when Gladstone v. Disraeli 
would draw the after-dinner crowds to West- 
minster; and Wednesday’s speeches at Burling- 


_ton House (Home, April 27) were not exactly 


inspiring. But Mr. Eliot gave us some forceful 
comments on the plight of the London Library 
(an excellent moment to plead an excellent cause); 
and the questions of philistinism and patronage 
hovered like cigar smoke in the air. Wouldn’t 
they be good themes for some really outspoken 
Third Programme talks? . 

Public relations of another kind were diss 


_ cussed when (Third Programme, April 26) the 


Danish Ombudsman made his much publicized 
appearance. In conyersation with two English 
lawyers, he spoke of the one-man show which 
has proved a triumph in his country, and might 
so well prove to be a triumph elsewhere. Pro- 
fessor Hurwitz is (and he made it clear) not a 


grand inquisitor but a middle-man between the ~ 


public and the administration. He certainly gave 
the impression of a remarkable man with re- 
markable responsibilities: a modest, tolerant 
diplomat, an official social reformer who was 
both liberal-minded and far-sighted. 

A subtle form of public relations is, of course, 
humour; and it is illuminating to consider the 
relationship between the humorist and his 
audience, and the tricky question of a national 
sense of the comic. It is fascinating to take 
humour seriously: to hear, for example, how 
far American humour reflects American society, 
or how far comic turns are prepared or impro- 
vised. These were some of the points raised 
when in ‘The Humor Quotient’ (Third, April 


- 28), Anthony Curtis talked about Jules Feiffer- 


and Mort Sahl, and let us eavesdrop on re- 


- corded performances. Sick, sick, sick? Not a 


bit of it. The humour was much less off-beat 
and grisly than one had expected. But you 
couldn’t help reflecting that while American 
visual humour, in line or print, may leave you 
in convulsions, purely audible humour can be 
more difficult to enjoy. The Marx Brothers, 
Perelman, Thurber are international, but it is 
hard to appreciate Mort Sahl or Lenny Bruce 
without being really au fait with the American 
way of life. This was (as befits the Third Pro- 
gramme) an instructive survey, but one was 
rarely tempted to smile, let alone to laugh. 

This week’s appendix was ‘Nature News’ 


"(Network Thr Z 


it, the Merrie sort of England 
British Travel and pre Association | 
to sell to America: a land of ‘thatch and sm 
where rustic enthusiasts are busy 
worts in order’, and making e nbs 
dialect, of course) on the study of bats. 
there were more than Lewis Carrollisms in 


monthly bulletin: there were some curious c 


ments on radioactive moths and butterflies f 
North Africa, and a vernal recording of the d 


_ chorus made the other morning at Kenwood 


the edge of Hampstead Heath. The runt 
commentary sometimes smacked too muck 
the dominie; but there were some cool, refr 
ing moments, all the same. 

Jones RicHaRDsc 


MUSIC 
The incredible Flu 


THE STAR (and that. really is the wi 
of this week’s ‘Thursday Conc 
(Third Programme, April 28) was 
doubtedly the Italian flautist Severino Gazzell 
Although he is principal flute of the R 
Radio Orchestra he has managed to acq 
in recent years a world-wide reputation as 
‘interpreter of the most modern kinds of m 


From his literally golden flute (made, we 


told, in America—perhaps at Fort Knox?) 
seems able to produce notes of any dyna 
intensity at any extremes of pitch. His techni 
encompasses without any apparent effort e 
type of tone-production known to man, as ’ 
as one or two more. In fact, for Luciano Be: 
Serenata (given its first English performance 
this occasion) had Mr. Gazzelloni not existe 
would have been necessary to invent him. _ 
Or is that really the way to put it? I have 
uneasy feeling that if Mr. Gazzelloni had 
existed Berio would have had no partic 
necessity to invent his Serenata, at any rat 
the form in which it now stands—a ‘sin 
_movyement chamber concerto of the utmost t 
_nical difficulty for flute and an ensemble 
fourteen instruments, This work was confide 
“hailed in some quarters as a masterpiece, ye 
a first hearing I found its rhythmic comple 
more freakish than exciting. In his determina 
to make the underlying rhythmic pulse of 


-music unrecognizable Berio outdoes even Pi 


Boulez, to whom the work is dedicated. I t 
to admit that my ear is nowhere keen enoug! 
grasp this music as an entity as it rushes 
yet whereas Boulez’s textures even at their n 
fantastically elaborated have a certain airy 
cination in terms of pure sound, Berio’s seer 
occasionally to clot, while some of the thing: 
asks the flute to do simply sound ugly—sucl 
that percussive sforzando with the keys. | 
viously virtuoso performers (and that inch 
conductors) will enjoy pitting their technic 
against the hair-raising difficulties of a p 
like this, yet I really wonder whether ther 
much future in it for audiences, once the nov 
of the sound itself has worn off. 

More satisfying, to my mind, was L 
Nono’s: Polifonica-Monodia-Ritmica. Far s 
pler in its musical language—even to the p 
of monotony near the beginning—this work 
a sensuous beauty no less attractive for be 
lucid. I should be sorry if anyone were temp 
just because it is one of Nono’s earlier wo 
to dismiss it as naive, and sorrier still if N 
himself were ever to renounce his “gift to 
simple’. The third new Italian work in 
interesting programme was another Seren 
this time by the conductor, Bruno Maderna. 
complexity of style this work lay somewhere 
tween the Nono and the Berio, and I sho 
need another hearing and a look at the x 
before I felt at all sure of its merits. However, 


ES tras? If it’s extras for‘The Sun Rose Too Soon’, they’re on Stage 4 waiting 
for the next scene. On the other hand, if he’s talking about the new 
Consul he’s going to buy, that’s another matter entirely. With the Consul, 

EF all the Consul ‘extras’— Consul luxury; Con ul comfort; Consul big-car 

" details—are right at hand—included in the standard price. There are 
optional extras—heater and demister, radio, twin-tone colour schemes 

 —but even without them the Consul is still a fabulous production. 

_ Gleaming in every detail of chrome and finish— outside and in. 
_ Luxurious from the richly fitted carpets and padded facia 
. to the comfort-making, cosseting sink-back seats. 
~ O.K.? Shoot! £545 plus £228.4.2 P.T. = £773.4.2 Pie 
; Asia 
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Mir 
te Doyen | gave us ic te 


which Debussy’s — 
mre was flanked by the 
and Roussel. In neither 
craftsmanship and refine- 


he ee caw aw - 
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WHEN ELGAR turned sym- 
=. phonist, leaving his sacred 
cn the oratorio ceased to be a 


n. Elgar, however, not only established 
) y of the orchestra in English musi- 


, to such effect that after The Dream 
Ge ntius (1900) the form presented an 
aginative challenge which no composer could 


changes lay ahead. The tradition had 
arished on ‘respectable’ cultural attitudes 
ich were driven into the backwoods by the 
: world war: whatever shortcomings the new 
nposers—Holst, Vaughan Williams, 
lt nm, and the rest—may have revealed, the 
of a conventional piety was certainly 
pemong them. ©. ~~ 

and other Factors gave the English 
a very different context. The really 
oratorios from the nineteen-twenties, 
nd ’forties are isolated works, not only 
: to each other but within the output 
eir respective composers, and each repre- 
Sa highly individual approach: Vaughan 
jams’s Sancta Civitas (1926), Bliss’s Morn- 
Heroes (1930)—described as a Symphony 
orator, chorus, and orchestra, but really a 
secular — ‘oratorio—Walton’s Bel- 


(1942). With the doubtful exception 

keley’s Jonah (1935), it is virtually impos- 
o add to this list without including works 
h in intention or realization, or both, are 
nd-rate. Moreover, none of these composers, 
1 Vaughan Williams from about 1910, 
considered: primarily as a composer of 
usic. And so we find that, from Elgar 


orio have come from men whose general 
ti on: is orchestral and instrumental, how- 
} _they may have been nurtured in a 
eee” 

Rice was forcibly underlined in 1958 
thin the space of a few weeks, two 
~ oratorios—Fricker’s A Vision of 
nied -Reizenstein’s Genesis—treceived 

s, Whatever standing 
have when as old as Bel- 
are un- 


‘a’ dee thinness - in- 


before he abandoned the oratorio he | 


© meet in passively traditional terms. 


Bax, - musical outlook was 


the most striking achievements in Eng- 


n its vein of Pierrot Lunaire-ish poetry. 

_ By turning straight over to the Home Service 
¢ could then hear another fine recital on the 
same evening, this time given’ by the Tatrai 
~ String. Quartet, who are paying a somewhat 


tych of | French violin belated first visit to this country. Of the two 


_ works they played, Kodaly’s Quartet No. 2 is 
attractive and talented but really not much 
"more; a youthful work (it dates from 1916-18), it 
shows plenty of ideas but little consistency of 
' style. The inconsistency in the finale of Bartdék’s 


i 


- Reizenstein and the English 


By HUGH OTTAWAY 


‘Genesis’ will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 8.10 p.m. 


mand of orchestral and instrumental writing — 
in Fricker’s case, almost exclusively so. It is 


_ worth remarking, too, that both composers have 
pulsory’ form for our major composers to 


‘strong ‘ central European ” sympathies, Reizen- 
stein by inheritance and early training, Fricker 
through his choice of influences. 

The two distinct musical cultures which form 
the background to Genesis may be represented 
by Reizenstein’s principal teachers—Hindemith 
and Vaughan Williams. It was on leaving Ger- 
many, soon after the nazis came to power, that 
Reizenstein settled in London and went to study 


‘ at the R.C.M. By then he was in his early 


twenties, a musician of developed gifts both as 
Pianist and composer, and the broad basis of his 
already formed. Of 
Vaughan Williams and the R.C.M. it is hard to 
_ find any positive signs in Reizenstein’s published 
works, the first of which appeared in 1936; 
immediately - striking, though, is a personal 
relationship with his German heritage, clearly 
orientated by his previous studies with Hinde- 
mith in Berlin. The influence of Hindemith was 
deep and strong, and although this has been 
absorbed and fused with other experiences, it 
has remained a powerful force in Reizenstein’s 
development, especially with regard to harmony 
and texture. 

On the other hand, his pervasive lyrical sense 
and growing feeling for the sensuous aspects of 


neo-classicism towards a richer, more passionate 
‘form of expression. Of his earlier works, the 
Cello Concerto (1936) and Piano Concerto 
(1941) are the ones that provide the surest evi- 
dence of this developing expressive urge. How 
far this tendency has been reinforced by the 
composer’s contact with the English musical 
‘scene is difficult to assess, for there has been no 
single influence that is really tangible. Aspects 
of the concert overture Cyrano. de Bergerac 
(1951) have been called Elgarian—Waltonian 
would be as apt—but this full-blooded fantasy 
4s far less typical of Reizenstein than the impor- 
tant chamber works (with piano) composed 
during the nineteen-forties and "fifties, and these 
are not the sort of music in which stylistic 
reminiscences are left about for the benefit of 
critics. The truth is that the anglicizing of 
Reizenstein’s musical style has taken place at a 
much deeper level than that of conscious imita- 


vocal work, Voices of Night (1951), a setting 
for soli, chorus, and orchestra of a choice selec- 
tion of — verse: what is remarkable is not 


’ 


as _ excellent) seemed completely at home 


‘and orchestra, 


"immediate Sitar? distortion 
musical cau that is ony pia’ 


we heard so much about last year, This stroke of _ 
genius the Tatrai group brought off superbly, 


and in fact it was only im the more percussiv 


sections of the work that one felt they were — 
allowing themselves a little too much rhythmic M 
freedom and warmth of style. In any case, 


though, I hope we shall soon have a chance of 


hearing them again, perhaps in quartets by © 
Brahms or Dvorak, to whom they should be 


admirably suited. 
JEREMY NOBLE 


Oratorio 


on Saturday, May 14 


vocal writing but the way in which the ‘new’ 
melodic shapes suggested by the words prove 
to be so closely related to the instrumental 
melody of preceding works. 

Genesis, for soprano and baritone soli, chorus, 
is Reizenstein’s most ambitious 
work to date. If the vocal writing is less felici- 
tous, less satisfying in its total effect, than in 
the cantata Voices of Night, it is also (para- 
doxically) more resourceful and wider in its 
expressive range. An increased use of chromatic- 
ism and a capacity for massed choral and or- 
chestral sound are two facets of this extension. 
The chromaticism is developed within a broadly 
diatonic framework—in a way that recalls 
Hindemith but with a warmer feeling for har- 
monic colour. Instrumental colour, too, has an 
important role and is more demonstrative than 
anywhere else in Reizenstein’s music. Some have 
noted an almost Elgarian eloquence here, but 
the epithet seems misleading, to say the least. 
Far more noteworthy, because central to the 
musical expression, is a textural lucidity which 
reminds us that Reizenstein is primarily a com- 
poser of chamber music. The blending of this 
quality with the weight and splendour of the 
English festival tradition—Genesis was written 
for the Three Choirs—is one of the work’s most 
impressive achievements. 

As in Voices of Night and the radio opera 
Anna Kraus (1954), the composer’s text was 
produced by Christopher Hassall. Excerpts 
from the biblical narrative link together passages 
of verse which amplify and reflect upon various 
facets of ‘the creation’. These passages range 
from Herbert to Hopkins—or rather, to Hassall, 
who himself contributed at the composer’s 
request. An effective anthology is the result. 
As a text for music, however, it has a certain 
diffuseness, the narrative links providing only a 
loose sense of unity. Reizenstein does not appear 
to have been troubled by this; for the work 
possesses a musical unity, of a kind that per- 
suades through sheer consistency of composition 
rather than by thematic cross-reference or any 
other overt device. Thematic material from the 
first of the six sections does recur, orchestrally, 
in the fugal finale, but this merely establishes 
a frame. Or does it? The ear suspects—and 
analysis tends to confirm—that the characteristic 
features of this material exert a pervasive influ- 
ence throughout. For the most part, this is 
surely the outcome of the composer’s absorption, 
not of his conscious intention; but as a clue to 
the music’s consistency it is none the less real 
for that. — 
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= WHILE WE ARE enjoying the spring flowers we 
must think ahead and not neglect the many 
Z jobs that have to be done. First, run the hoe 
__—_ between the Sweet Williams and the Canterbury 


= bells. They are on the move, and a little freshen- 
ae ing up by the Dutch hoe will make all the 
—- difference, beside keeping down the weeds. If 
you could not spare them any 
manure when you were planting, 
try to give them a little fertilizer 
when the flower spikes are show- 
4 ing. Sprinkle it round over the 
} roots and lightly scuffle it in 
with the hoe. 

The peonies are throwing up 
their red stems. Try to give them 
a mulch with a little decayed 
eo. manure. Put it just round the 
! ‘collar’, not over it. If you can- 
“€ not get manure use a little fertili- 

zer, sprinkled round and hoed in; 
but do not give peonies any 
manure or fertilizer until the roots 
are moving and can make full use 
a of it. That is when it does them 
' good. The new _ sweet-scented 
peonies are particularly lovely 
with. their long stems and many 
colours. When you cut them to 


Bridge Forum 


By 


tae IN A RECORDED programme, 
iS a aw broadcast on May 1, 


— members of the team at that moment represent- 


Perpetual carnation, ‘Peppermint’, and 

(right) a single peony, ‘ Rose Garland ’, 

which has a salmon-rose flower, usually 
five or six inches across 


four 


— ~~ Looking after Summer Flowers oe a, 


By F. H. STREETER 
take indoors, always cut in the bud stage and let 
the flowers open inside. 

There is still time to plant ORC ae or 
divide those clumps that have become too thick. 
Plant the little corms four inches apart; you 
will get spikes of yellow and orange flowers like 
miniature gladioli. Besides the ordinary crocos- 


In a discussion of the auction there was 
general support both for North’s opening bid 


of One Heart and for East’s overcall of One 


ing Great Britain in the first Bridge Olympiad Spade. East could probably expect to make a 
> at Turin bid and played a test hand set by game, but with so freakish a distribution it was 


Reese, Mr. Boris Schapiro, Mr. Jeremy Flint 
and Mr. Ralph Swimer, and the hand, and their 


gy auction, were as follows: Dealer North. Love all. 
3 NORTH 
& None 
VKO j,7 3.2 
A QJ 10 
‘ae | #8654 
> WEST EAST 
a&A9 4KQ107643 
W354 ¥ None 
rr @Az2 @K87653 
yr. &AKQJ103 . # None 
= SOUTH | 
&J852 
¥A1096 
94 
hae w&972 
* WEST NORTH ~ EAST SOUTH 
: _ (Mr. Swimer) (Reese) eee Flint) (Mr. Schapiro) 
ey — 1 IVS 2H 
oie HA ee Bid 4D No Bid 
$C; NoBid 5D No Bid 
58 NoBid No Bid No Bid 


ee: Harold Franklin. The players were Terence 


clear that the auction would not die easily and 
that this strategic approach, concealing his 


powerful shape, might give him the opportunity 


eventually to judge the situation accurately, and 
even to buy the contract more cheaply than 
might otherwise be possible. 


It was generally felt that West’s approach was 
over-timid. He might reasonably have jumped to 
Six Clubs over Four Diamonds: although this 
would not have been a success, it was reasonable 
to assume that partner would not have more 


than one heart and that West’s holding would 
complete one of his two suits, Partner’s bid of 
_Five Diamonds gave him a further chance, and 


Six Spades might have been a fair shot at this 


_ point. East felt he could not safely proceed 


beyond Five Spades since his diamond suit 
might be too difficult to develop without the 
loss of two tricks. 


The hand had actually been played in the 


1956 European Championships at Stockholm, in 


the decisive match between France and Italy, 


two of the strongest teams in the current 


Championship. After North had passed, the — 


ee | — 


heads and went on to win. 
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miaeflora there are many wonderful hybrid 
called the Earlham strain in named sorts. 

Should you be lucky enough to be able t 
grow perpetual carnations, give them plenty o 
air and a slight shade from bright bursts of sun 
Keep them fed with a suitable carnation manur 


every fourteen days. This year’s rooted cutting 


in sixty-sized pots should b 
shifted into five-inch pots. Us 
a strong compost, fibrous loam 
a little sifted manure or flak 
leaf soil, plenty of sharp sand 
broken brick and a six-incl 
pot of bone meal to every hal 
bushel of soil, thoroughly mixed 
Pot the plants very firmly, an 
be careful of greenfly. Eithe 
dust with D.D.T. or a recom 
mended powder, or fumigate 
Keep the plants clean, do no 
over-water, but give the carna 
tions a weekly spray with ; 
handful of salt in a gallon o 
water. Stop. them for the firs 
time before they become too long 
Use both hands for this, holdin; 
the young plant steady whils 
snapping the point out. 

—From a talk in the Home Servic 


A Test Hand for the British Bridge Team 


HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE 


French pair played in Six Spades, East havin, 
opened Four Spades. With Mr. Forquet an 
Mr. Siniscalco East-West for Italy, the auctio 
was: 
WEST 


NORTH EAST SOUTH 
— 1H 4S. No Bid 
4NT . NoBid 6D No Bid 
6S No Bid 7S Double - 
No Bid Double NoBid NoBid 
TONE Double NoBid NoBid 
No Bid 


East-West showed excellent judgment i 
reaching Seven Spades—a contract which woul 
normally fail because of the spade distribution 
South’s double offered the one key to the win 
ning play, but West panicked, decided tha 
partner’s heart control might be the ace, an 
that even though there be a spade loser, thirtee: 
tricks might be made at No Trumps with th 
‘aid of the club suit. 


The defence took the first six tricks: to ga 
a tremendous swing, but the Italians kept 


The British captain discussed the prospects 
the.team in the Olympiad at Turin and thot 


this programme was broadcast the British bes 
ae for the. final and beat the fort nid: 


a ce 


; 
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For the man who really cares 


The elegant styling of the Riley 4/Sixty Eight makes it one of fast. cruising. This fine car is built for the motorist’s 
the most modern cars today. But it’s designed for more than _— delight. Polished walnut veneer fascia and door cappings—real 
looks. Driving the 4/Sixty Eight is a very satisfying motoring leather upholstery — deep pile carpets, are refinements you 
experience, with ample power for safe overtaking and effortless _ expect to find in more expensive cars, yet you get them all in the 
Riley 4/Sixty Eight at a surprisingly low cost. 

Before you decide on that new car try the Riley 4/Sixty Eight, 
7% a car you'll be proud to own year after year. 


Ask your nearest Riley dealer for a demonstration. 


Every REY carries a 
TWELVE MONTHS’ WARRANTY 
backed by Europe's most 
comprehensive service—B.M.C, 


For the motorist who 
wants big performance 
in a four seater saloon, 
the lively compact 

Riley One-Point-Five 
is the answer. Long stride 


Price £725 plus £303.4.2 P.T. 


Duotone colours. extra. cruising in the 80's, 
Sparkling accéleration, 
Luxurious appointments, 


Price: £575 plus £240.14.2 P.T. 


SIXTY EIGHT 


RILEY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division, COVLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: 8]10 North Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41/46 Piccadilly, W.r 


Its time you savoured the 
deep contentment of 


GALLAHER S 


RICH DARK 
HONEYDEW 


blend of fine tobaccos...sweet smoking... WEIIELEE N SAN PATRICIO is Spain’s most 
long lasting .. . so happily contrived that oN é 
f y celebrated true Fino sherry. 


GALLAHER'S 


g it will grow in your affection. 


| F 
1 5/45 PER OZ | RICH DARK 


(ROUND TINS> HONEY DEW. 


105 PER 20Z | | RUBBED OUT 


KE OR RUBBED OUT CG 


Crisp and dry. The perfect aperitif. 


NAAR 


GARVEY’S SAN PATRICIO 


IMPORTED BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LIMITED, WALBROOK HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


WSS 


- » 


Glazed Onions 


IF YOU ARE using onions for a 
main vegetable dish this is how 
you can give them a rich glaze. Cook them until 
they are tender—but unbroken—then drain and 
dry them. Melt 3 tablespoons of butter, add to 
it 2 tablespoons of sugar and the prepared 
onions, and cook slowly over a gentle heat, 
shaking frequently, until the onions are glazed. 
Or you can put the onions in a shallow fireproof 
dish, after par-boiling and drying them, with 
~ 1 ounce of demerara sugar, salt and pepper, and 
a cup of stock. Dab with butter, cover, and bake 
in a moderate oven, basting with the stock until 
the onions are tender. 
: ANNE WILD 
—‘ Shopping List’ (Home Service) 


Cheese Potatoes 


This is a substantial, tasty dish, and for four to 
six people you will need: 

2, lb. of raw potatoes, thinly sliced 

6 oz. of grated gruyeére cheese 

4 oz. of butter 

2 eggs 

% pint of milk 

1 clove of garlic 


Pound the clove of garlic in a large bowl, and - 


rub it round the inside of the bowl, to flavour 
it, then discard the garlic. Put the thinly sliced 
potatoes in the bowl. Add salt and pepper, a 


Broadcast Suggestions for the Housewife — 


pinch of grated nutmeg, and leave to stand for 


half an hour, turning it from time to time, so | 


that all the potatoes get the flavour of the garlic. 

Take a baking serving dish, butter it well, and 
sprinkle it with cheese. Put a layer of potatoes 
in the bottom of the dish, sprinkle with cheese, 
and dot with butter. Repeat the layering until 
the dish is almost full, finishing with the cheese, 
but keeping a little cheese back. — 

Boil the milk; put in half an ounce of butter 
and allow it to melt. Beat up the 2 eggs in a 
bowl, pour the milk over, beating well, and pour 
the whole mixture over the potatoes. Sprinkle 
with cheese, dot with butter, add a little salt, 
and put it in a moderate oven (350° F., Reg. 4) 
for about an hour, when the potatoes should be 


Pre, 


7. < AG 
a - v ee 


@- 
eet 


cooked and the top should be golden bro\ 
~ ManriE-JEANNI 
—* Today’ (Home Serv 


Curried Fish ~ 


Fry an onion slowly until it is clear, and th 
add-a grated apple. Remove from the heat, ¢ 
stir in a chopped, peeled tomato, a dessertsp« 
of lemon juice, a generously heaped tablespc 
of flour, and the same quantity of curry powc 
-with 4 of a pint of the liquor in which 3 
have cooked the fish. Cover it and simmer 
at least 15 minutes until it thickens, then < 
the flaked fish, and again bring to the b 
Serve, with chutney, in a border of cooked r 
‘ ANNE WiILp— Shopping L: 


Notes on Contributors 


David THOMSON (page 779): Lecturer in 
History, Cambridge University, and Master 
of Sidney Sussex College; author of The 
Babeuf Plot, Europe Since ‘Napoleon, etc. 

Z. N. BLAZYNSKI (page 781): Programme 
Assistant, Polish Section, B.B.C. 

JuLt1aN DucGuIp (page 782): 
traveller; author of Green Hell, I Am 
Persuaded, Tiger-Man, Blue Triangle, etc. 

D. M. MacKay (page* 789): Lecturer in 
Physics, London University - 


MicHAaEL WALL (page 791): on the Lon- 


writer and 


don editorial staff of The Guardian 

Puitip RIEFF (page 794): Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, California University; 
author of Freud: the Mind of the Moralist 

G. G. GouRIET (page 802): Head of Tele- 
vision Section, Engineering Research 
Department, B.B.C., 1950-58; author of 
Introduction to Colour Television 

ANTON EHRENZWEIG (page 804): Lecturer at 
the Central School of Arts and Crafts; 
author of The Psycho-Analysis of Artistic 
Vision and Hearing : 
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Crossword No. 1,562 


Pros and Cons—IX 


By Duplex 


. ‘ Who Cock Robin? ” 
tyranny’s the worst 

, and unfamiliar : 
of the Roman empire 

. Nature is often 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


lad; » be jolly 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, May 12. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LIisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the cross- 

words the Editor’s decision is final f 


. Solution 


of No. 1,560 
GGUDE ye 


The missing word in each quotation is to be used to find the 
‘ light, which is either a synonym or an antonym. The light 
f may not entirely suit the quotation but may be considered 
aaa (within reason) a synonym or an antonym. (All clues are 
o taken from the Oxford Book of Quotations.) 


ee ec? am 
ia 
Bale 


Se 
a 
ia bo 
UR ame ae ss 
eee | i | ee 
(Sea Eee 


B28 aa 
Boe Pic | 


IAT Rivites<cacconeerosasevadeosase 


iP eit it iii ti iti i ttt ttt 


SABER S'S cp scout esi ccasnacssenseesc cceatapautevens 


DOCS eH eee RRTE ESET EAE DDE E EEO ERE T eH eEEeHESE RESET EEE EEESES EROS ESSE REESE ORES SEES OEED 


Sour aeNe 


r 12. Sweet 


eneeee eeeeeneeereneeeeeese 


.. 81. an ‘Amurath —— ~ 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1. and an angelic } 
4. Nor endeavour to her 
11. And from eye or ear 
. And never let his soup get 
In the or our best friends 
desire to the sanctuary 
Prefer Blondes 

. and put in the 
. Thus fishes first to 
. And there was a great —— in 
. I have a bit of in my soul 
. Let’s kiss 
. so I withdrew my —— v 

. Some books also may be read by —— — 
. So peaceful , Without a stone 
. some obscure —— of love 

. ‘ War even to the ——! ’” 
. And in green and cover 

. O faintly, gentle —— 

. Shake off dull 
- He (Thomas Gray) was in a new 
44. A breaking forth with blains 

. one longing, ling’ring ——— behind? 

. of a ready 
. and in the face of this —— 
48. A sing 


did impart 
sypt 


DOWN 


His —— faculties immers’d : 
I do not want Michael Angelo for —— 
. And make the babbling —— : 
I must a System 
Nor no charm thee! _ 
I love when it’s expensive 
. a base and creature 
. a little judicious : 
. pluck’d. my nipple from his —— gums 
and crownless 
» sweet Well-content 
Hang there like ——, my soul 
The - of six princesses 
18. And my lonely way 
. Is this the ——? hae 

of the world, unite! . 
. So — -jealous of his liberty 
28. Are strong as iron’———_ = ™ 

ceed P 

. Bill our mate, and choose our —— 
no woman should marry a —— 


. 


Answers and sources: 1. -spent: Tennyson, ‘ Reveng 
2. pines: Belloc, ‘South Country’. 3. Spens: ar 
4. spend: Fitzgerald, ‘ Rubaiyat ’. 5. posed: Byron, ‘ Ju 
IX. 6. sport: Southey, ‘ Blenheim’, 7. ropes: Coleric 
* Mariner ’. 8. spurn: Goldsmith, ‘ Des. Village ’. 9. po 
Pope, ‘ Rape’ III. 10. fauns: Milton, ‘ Lycidas ’, 11. fai 
Gray, ‘Bard’. 12. hands: Longfellow, ‘ Blacksmit 
°18. stand: Bryon, ‘CHP’, IV. 14. noise: Arn 
‘ Thyrsis ’. 15. shine: Blake, Milton, preface, ‘ Jerusale: 
16, needs: Cowper, ‘ Gilpin’, 17. lends: Shelley, * Ad 
ais’. 18, paper: Lear, ‘ Jumblies’, 19. taper: Mil! 
*L’Allegro’. 20. harpy: Pope, * Satires’ II. 21. rey 
Romans XII. 22. fears: Keats, Sonnet, 23 
“Lady of L.’ II. 24.-cares: Burns, ‘Tam’*. 26, cr: 
Shakesp. ‘LLL’, V, 2. 26. place: Rrowate « Gher 
2%. peace: Yeats, ‘Innisfree’. 28. cause: ‘ordswo 
$ TsEpY Warrior’. 29. space: Macaulay ‘ Armad 
80. black: Kingsley, ‘N.E. Wind’. 31. caulk: Shak 
* Peric ’, III, 1. 32. stack: Masefield, ‘ 
Macaulay, ‘ Horatius’. 35. sears: Lamb, ‘ Infant 
36. usage: Wordsworth, ‘ Prelude’ I. 37%. pages 
fellow, Norman Baron. $8. helps: Tennyson, oT ackeale 
89. holes: E. B. Browning, ‘ Mus, Instrument’. 40. ho 
i ‘Piper’. 41. those: Carroll, ‘ Walrus’ 
suits: Lear. 
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Beier  Baoch 5 “is, ae Dryden, atin) ae 

chester’, 48. sweet: Herrick, 

Quotation: ‘ Timon ’, I, img 
Ist prize: Mrs. M. H. Wesson | 


46. swift:’ Coleridge, ‘ Kubla’. 41, twist: Broc Gr 
: 49. strew: Spenser, ‘ Prothal ’. T oo Sos * 
e: G. H. Booth (Chiswick ick); 34¢ 
: E. J. George (London, S.W.16) 
, : ee ee -* wu 


<a) 


or a ’ DEGREE 


» matter what your position or prospects 
University Degree is a good thing to have. 
um can obtain a London University Degree 
thout attending the University: itisnecessary 
ly to pass three examinations (in some cases 
»). You can read for these in your leisure 
urs with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
unded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
0 Graduate Tutors. Wolsey Hall Postal 
urses have enabled thousands of men and 
men to graduate and thereby raise their 
tus and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
m exam.) from E, W. Shaw Fietcher, C:B.E., 
.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FESS, 


OLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
eo ae ee oe are a} 


AUSTRIAN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE 
1900-1960 


% 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St: James’s Square, S.W.1. 


Till JUNE 4 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-6; 
Tues., Thurs, 10—8. 


Admission Ti6 


injoy your holiday 


in picturesque woodland/ 
seashore setting. Own 
chalet with private bath, 
etc. Superb cuisine, nightly 
dinner dancing. Heated 
swimming pool, water 
ski-ing, sailing, etc. 


ONLY QQ gns. DAILY 


Colour brochure from Dept. LI. 


Sinah Warren 
CHALET HOTEL 
AYLING ISLAND, HAMPSHIRE 


IVE—with a paint brush! 


Oils and watercolours—I.C.S. will 
train you in both! Personal 
instruction in your own time... 
practical, experienced instruction 
that saves years of wasted effort. 
LC.S. ‘Pleasure from Painting’ 

- Course is not expensive. Will 

| repay you amply. FREE Winsor 
and Newton set when you start! 


Write now for FREE BOOK 
“Pleasure from Painting” to: 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRES PONDENCE SCHOOLS 
eer tee ey SE 


‘Your good health!” 


Mr. Brandyman 


Wake fricnds with 


MARTELL 


COGNAC BRANDY 
AT ITS BEST 


The long drink with ginger ale or soda 


THREE STAR CORDON BLEU 


CEHTEEROERURELERGEDUOGROUSSOUCHOUEEOERCRUGXOUCYOGROLOUGNUGURNECHOXONRURDRERONCGLERENREREERENOSEERS 


YOUR 


TELEFUNKEN 


DEALER IS A TECHNICIAN 


UOPUEDEEOLESERERESDORESHED GER RRR ERSORNESANOENERERODEROELORRSORESOEOCEROSEORE RED 


He knows you'll get MORE 
Ex from the TELEFUNKEN 
WV Magnetophon range. 
Because TELEFUNKEN put 25 years 
experience into every set. Because of 
the fidelity that comes from the 
TELEFUNKEN superfine recording 
head. Because TELEFUNKEN com- 


bines performance with economy. 


TELEFUNKEN 
Phon 75K-15’ 

£0-16000 at 32 i.p.s.: 60-9000 at 
1% ip.s.: playing time: 6 hrs. 

20 mins. (on D.P. Tape) 

52 GNS (excl. microphone) 


_ The amazing TELEFUNKEN 
4-Track ‘Magnetophon 76K’ 
ofters over 12 hrs. playing time 
from one D.P. Tape. 

64 GNS. (excl. microphone) 


TELEFUNKEN ‘ Magneto- 
phon 85KL’ Frequency: 30- 

50000 at 7% i.p.s.: 30-15000 at 

32 i.p.s.: 6 watt sushipull power 

stage. 

79 GNS. (excl. microphone) 


TELEFUNKEN 


‘ Magneto- 
Frequency: 


The ouginalors of Tope Recording 


LONDON, S.W.11 { Sole UK Distributors: WELMEC CORPORATION LTD 147/8 STRAND LONDON WC2 


“ The College, founded 1887, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
: COLLEGE 


Students are prepared by postal lessons for:— 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF 
EDUCATION 


Ordinary and Advanced Levels; London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and all other Boards 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Entrance requirements, and Degree Exams for 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


Bar (Pts. | & Il), and other exams. 
Private Study Courses given in Languages, 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &c. 


is an Educational 
Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tuters. 
Reasonable fees: instalments. @ PROSPECTUS 
free from the Registrar, 56 Burlington House, 


B CAMBRIDGE 4 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 


exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc.. ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 


countancy, Cesting, Secretaryship and Persennel 


Management; for [.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, ctc., 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-cxam.) 
courses in business subjects. 


MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


_§T. ALBANS. 
or call 30, Oye een Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


GRAYS 
BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Members of Building Societies Association 


Assets £2,800,000 
Reserves £102,000 


SHARES. - - - 32% 
SHARES - - -4% 
(FIXED TERM) 


DEPOSITS - - 3 
DEPOSITS - - 33% 


(FIXED TERM) 
(Society paying Income Tax) 


These rates are payable to 
individuals and not to limited 
companies 


-—-—— 
To the Secretary 
22° NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 


| 
| GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 
. 
| 


Unsealed envelope 2d. stamp. } 
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Stand No. F 11 | 


request your company 
at the 
Mechanical Handling Exhibition 
on Stand No. F 11 


iiiustrated 

is the NEW 
‘UNIVERSAL MAJOR" 
ELECTRIC -6/7/8,000 ibs. 


- <a 
% . J 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


a, 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. L), COVENT 
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